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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE ‘‘REDISCOVERY’’ OF ALIENATION * 
SOME NOTES ALONG THE QUEST FOR THE HISTORICAL MARX 


HERE is today, in England and in France, a renewed in- 

terest in Marx. One sees this in the pages of the English 
Universities and Left Review, and the French Arguments, the 
magazines of the post-Stalinist left-wing generation in these coun- 
tries. One hears this in detailed discussion of the writings of the 
Polish and East German ‘‘revisionists,’’ and particularly of the 
‘‘subterranean’’ ideas of Georg Lukaes, the Hungarian Marxist 
philosopher, one of the sources of revisionism. One reads this in 
the literary journals, such as Lucien Goldmann’s long essay ‘‘La 
Réification,’’ in the February—March, 1959, issue of Les Temps 
Moderne. 


* To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘The Nature and Value of Marxism 
Today,’’ at the 56th annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, at Columbia University, December 29, 1959. 

The idea of alienation as derived from Marx, and employed by intellectuals 
today, has a double meaning which can best be distinguished as estrangement 
and reification. The first is essentially a socio-psychological condition in which 
the individual experiences a sense of distance, or a divorce from his society or 
his community; he cannot belong, he is deracinated. The second, a philosophi- 
cal category with psychological overtones, implies that an individual is treated 
as an object and turned into a thing and loses his identity in the process; in 
contemporary parlance, he is depersonalized. The two shades of meaning, of 
estrangement and depersonalization, are sociologically quite distinct. 

As Marx used the term, alienation equally had a double, yet obliquely 
different set of meanings than current usage. The first, of Entdusserung, 
implies the ‘‘externalization’’ of aspects of one’s self, with the overtone that 
such externalization comes through the sale (in a legal-commercial sense) of 
one’s labor. ‘The product that one sells remains as an object, independent of 
one’s self, but one with which there is the two-fold sense of identification and 
loss. The second term, of Entfremdung, implies simple estrangement, or the 
detaching of one’s self from another, of divorce. (Feuerbach’s usage, while 
emphasizing the fact that in religion one externalizes part of one’s self, tended 
to emphasize the sense of estrangement.) 

These double usages by Marx are found in the early manuscripts and 
the unpublished philosophical works. In the later writings of Marx, the 
psychological nuances of the term ‘‘alienation’’ have disappeared, and in the 
form in which the idea of alienation appears in Capital, as the ‘‘fetishism of 
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This new interest revolves around the theme of alienation. 
Marx is read not as an economist or political theorist—not for the 
labor theory of value or the falling rate of profit, not for the 
theory of the State or even of social classes, and certainly not as 
the founder of dialectical materialism—but as a philosopher who 
first laid bare the estrangement of man from an oppressive so- 
ciety. Alienation is taken to be the critical tool of the Marxist 
method, and the new canon is derived from the early, and in his 
lifetime unpublished, philosophical manuscripts of Marx. Even 
non-Marxists accept this new emphasis. Thus in Pére Jean-Yves 
Calvez’s comprehensive La Pensée de Karl Marz, published in 
1956, four hundred and forty of a total of six hundred and forty 
pages are devoted to the concept of alienation and its use in 
social and political analysis. 

All of this is rather novel. Rarely in the thirties, for example, 
when the first burst of Marxist scholarship occurred, did one find 
in the exegetical and expository writings on Marx a discussion 
of alienation. In Sidney Hook’s pioneer account of Marx’s in- 
tellectual development, From Hegel to Marz, published in 1936, 
the word ‘‘alienation’’ does not occur once in the text. It was 
not, of course, that Hook was unaware of the idea of alienation and 
the role it played in Hegelian thought. (His book, based on these 


early manuscripts, had traced in patient detail Marx’s thought to 
his immediate forebears: to Feuerbach, who, in his discussion of 
religion, had developed the concept of alienation; to Bruno Bauer, 
who had emphasized the ‘‘critical method’’ in philosophy; to 
Moses Hess, who first sketched the picture of humanistic com- 





commodities,’’ it is clearly in the idea of reification. People buy commodities, 
things, not realizing that each commodity has ‘‘embedded’’ within it labor 
power, nor are they aware of the social organization required to produce and 
distribute products. A serf has a direct obligation to a lord and the relation- 
ship is naked and direct. The exchange of products in a market ‘‘hides’’ the 
social relationships because the personal ties have become impersonal, and 
labor, both in the creation of commodities and in the sale of its own labor 
power, is now an object. 

The contemporary use of alienation, as estrangement, is a far ery from 
the transmuted ideas of alienation as used by Marx in Capital. And to a 
considerable extent, the current usage ‘‘reads back’’ into Marx overtones of 
contemporary society that were only dimly heard at the time. 

In tracing the idea of alienation, in the present essay, I am concerned 
largely with the meanings which are present, I think, in the early writings. 
The larger ambiguous term of alienation is retained because the contemporary 
political debate begins with that concept. 

For a discussion of the terminology, see translator’s note to the Eco- 
nomic-Philosophical Manuscripts (English-language edition, pp. 10-13), and 
the citations in Note 6 below. 
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munism ; and to the other young Hegelians for whom the relation-, 
ship of freedom to necessity was the paramount concern.) But 
the intellectual problem for Hook, as it was for all ‘‘classical’’ 
Marxists, was, first, a defense of the idea of materialism as a viable 
modern philosophy—and this Hook sought to do by reading Marx 
uniquely as a naturalist—and, second, to resolve the ‘contradiction’ 
between Marx’s social determinism (i.e., that one’s consciousness 
and knowledge are shaped by one’s existence and class position), 
and Marx’s, and Lenin’s, class teleology (or the fact that socialist 
purpose and goal are instilled into the worker from the ‘outside’) * 
—and this Hook sought to do by reading Marx as a pragmatist. 
The intellectual issue for Marxists in the thirties was the validity 
of historical materialism. 

Different times, different Zeitgeist. The reason for this change 
is clear. In Europe today, a school of neo-Marxists, having re- 
jected Stalinism (and, implicitly, historical materialism, which, 
in its projection of ‘higher’ stages of society, had been used to 
justify the Bolshevik use of terror), has gone back to Marx’s early 
writings to find a foundation for a new humanist foundation for 
Socialism. The revisionist philosophers in Eastern Europe do ‘so 
to find doctrinal support against the official party theologues. The 
French post-Stalinists, such as Lucien Goldmann or Edgar Morin, 
see in the idea of alienation a more sophisticated radical critique 
of contemporary society than the simplified and stilted Marxist 
analysis of class. And the young English socialists, such as Charles 
Taylor of All Souls College, see in the concept of alienation a means 
of reformulating the idea of community. 

While all this is a fresh, and even fruitful, way of making a 
criticism of contemporary society, it is not the ‘‘historical Marx.”’ 
For, as the following analysis argues, Marx had repudiated the idea 
of alienation divorced from his specific economic analysis of prop- 
erty relations under capitalism, and, in so doing, had closed off 
a road which would have given us a broader and more useful 
analysis of society and personality than the Marxian dogmaties 
which did prevail. While one may be sympathetic to the idea of 
alienation, it is only further myth-making to read this concept 
back as the central theme of Marx. As a political effort by the 
revisionists, bound within the Marxist camp, it may have some 
polemical value. As a stage of the pilgrim’s progress of those 


1A troublesome issue that still remains unresolved in Marxist theory, for 
if the intellectuals create the socialist ideology, while the workers, left to 
themselves, achieve only trade union consciousness, as Lenin maintained, what, 
then, is the meaning of Marx’s statement that existence determines conscious- 
ness, and that class fashions ideology? 
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coming out of the Marxist forest, it is understandable. As an 
intellectual effort, it is false. If the concept of alienation is to 
have any meaning, it must stand on its own feet, without the 
crutch of Marx. This, then, is the burden of the paper. 


I 


For the ‘‘left-Hegelians,’’ the teachers and colleagues of Marx, 
the chief task of philosophy was to specify the conditions under 
which ‘‘Man’”’ could achieve his freedom. They accepted the ques- 
tion which Hegel had opened up; they were dissatisfied with his 
formulation of the problem. 

The goal of Man, Hegel had said, was freedom, a condition, he 
defined, in which man would be self-willed and where his ‘‘essence’’ 
would become his own possession—in which he would regain his 
‘*self.”’ But man was ‘‘separated’’ from his essence and bound 
by two conditions which seemed inherent in the world: necessity 
and alienation. Necessity meant a dependence on nature and the 
acceptance of the limitations which nature imposed on men, both 
in the sense of the limitation of natural resources and the limita- 
tions of physical strength. Alienation, in its original connotation, 
was the radical dissociation of the ‘‘self’’ into both actor and 
thing, into a subject that strives to control its own fate, and an 


object which is manipulated by others.?. In the development of 
science, man could, perhaps, overcome necessity and master nature. 
But how was one to overcome the Orphic separateness of subject 
and object? Alienation was an ontological fact, in the structure 
of grammar as well as of life; for the self was not just an ‘‘I’’ 
seeking to shape the world according to its intentions, but also a 


“6 ”? 
’ 


me,’’ an object whose identity is built up by the pictures that 
others have of the ‘‘me.’’ Thus the condition of complete freedom, 
in which the self seeks only to be an ‘‘I,’’ a shaper of events in 
accordance with its own will, rather than being shaped by others, 
is a seeming impossibility. In the face of this irreducible dualism 
of subject-object, of ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘me,’’ how does one achieve the 
goal of being ‘‘self-willed’’? 

Bruno Bauer, one of the first teachers and friends of Marx, 
felt that the solution lay in developing a ‘‘critical’’ philosophy 
which exposed the ‘‘mystery’’ of human relationships (i.e., the 


2**For freedom,’’ says Hegel in his Logic, ‘‘it is necessary that we 
should feel no presence of something which is not ourselves.’’ Finitude is 
bondage; the consciousness of an object is a limitation; freedom is ‘‘that 
voyage into the open where nothing is below us or above us, and we stand in 
solitude with ourselves alone.’’—Hegel’s Logic, Wallace edition, pp. 49, 66 
(cited by Robert Tucker; see footnote 6, below). 
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real motives behind social acts). Most human beings born into the 
world, said Bauer, simply accept it and are oblivious to the sources 
of their morals and beliefs, of their rationality and irrationality ; 
they are ‘‘determined’’ by the world. By subjecting all beliefs to 
criticism, however, men would become self-conscious, reason would 
be restored to them, and therewith their self-possession. The over- 
coming of the dualism, therefore, was to be through the achievement 
of self-consciousness. 

Feuerbach, to whom Marx gave credit for making the first 
real breach in the system of Hegelian abstractions, sought to locate 
the source of alienation in religious superstition and fetishism. 
The most radical of all the left-Hegelians, Feuerbach called him- 
self Luther II. Where Luther had sought to demolish an insti- 
tution that mediated between Man and God, the second iuther 
sought to destroy God himself. Man would be free, he said, if we 
could demythologize religion. Man was bound because he took the 
best of himself, his sensibility, and projected it onto some external 
object, or spirit, which he called divine. But the history of all 
thought was a history of progressive disenchantment, and if, finally, 
in Christianity, the image of God had been transformed from a 
parochial river deity to a universal abstraction, the function of 
criticism—using the radical tool of alienation or self-estrangement 
—was to replace theology by anthropology, to dethrone God and 
enthrone Man. The way to overcome alienation was to bring the 
divine back into man, to reintegrate himself through a religion 
of humanity, through a religion of self-love. Men’s relation to 
each other, said Feuerbach, in first employing terms that, ironically, 
were adopted later by Martin Buber for religious purposes, had to 
be on an I-Thou basis.* Philosophy was to be directed to life, 
man was to be liberated from the ‘‘spectre of abstractions’’ and 
released from the thongs of the supernatural. Religion was only 
capable of creating ‘‘false consciousness.’’ Philosophy would re- 
veal ‘‘true consciousness.’’ And, by placing Man rather than God 
at the center of consciousness, Feuerbach sought to bring the ‘‘in- 
finite into the finite.’’ 

This uncompromising attack on religion was equally a sharp 
attack on all established institutions. But beyond that, the spread- 
ing use of the concept of alienation had a more radical consequence 
in the minds of the left-Hegelians, because it initiated a direct 
break in the history of philosophy by ushering in the period of 

3 See Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity (New York, Harper 
Torehbook edition, 1957), p. 30. 


+For a discussion of Feuerbach’s use of the I-Thou concept, see the 
introduction by Karl Barth to The Essence of Christianity, ibid., p. xiii. 
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modernity. In classical philosophy, the ideal man was the con- 
templative one. Neither the middle ages nor the transitional pe- 
riod to contemporary times (the 17th to the mid-19th century) 
was ever wholly able to detach itself from the ideal of the Stoa. 
Even Goethe, who gave us in Faust the first modern man, the man 
of ambition unchained, reverted, in his ethical image of the human 
ideal, to the Greek. In discussing freedom, however, Hegel had 
introduced a new principle, the principle of action; for man, in 
order to realize his self, had to strive actively to overcome the 
subject-object dualism that bound him. In action a man finds 
himself; by his choices he defines his character. For Hegel, how- 
ever, the principle of action had remained abstract. In Feuerbach, 
while the principle of alienation is sharply defined and the source 
of alienation is located in religion, an abstraction remains because 
Feuerbach was talking of Man in general. In Marx, action was 
given specificity in a radical new emphasis on work. Man becomes 
man, becomes alive through work, for through work man loses his 
isolation and becomes a social or co-operative being, and thus learns 
of himself; and through work he is able to transform nature as 
well.® 

In locating man’s alienation in work, Marx had taken the revo- 
lutionary step of grounding philosophy in concrete human activity. 
The road by which he ‘‘freed’’ himself from the Hegelian tyranny 
of abstraction was a long and difficult one.° As a Hegelian, Marx 
thought first of the alienation of work in terms of idealistic 
dualities. Man, in working, reifies himself in objective things (i.e., 
in products which embody his work). This is labor (Arbeit) and 
is part of the ‘‘alien and hostile world standing over against him.’’ 
In labor, man is ‘‘under the domination, compulsion and yoke of 
another man.’’ Against this is the state of freedom where man 


5 The key statement of this idea in Marx is to be found, first, in the 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. An English edition was pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1959. See pp. 67-84, and especially pages 73-77. A more 
condensed version of this idea is to be found in Part One of The German 
Ideology (New York, International Publishers, 1939), esp. pp. 7-8. 

6A comprehensive exposition of the early views of Marx can be found 
in Robert C. Tucker, The Self and Revolution: A Moral Critique of Marz, 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation (Harvard, 1957). This study, revised and 
expanded, will be published some time next year by the Cambridge University 
Press under the title, The Alienated World of Karl Marx. I am indebted to 
Mr. Tucker for many insights. A lucid discussion of the nature of Marx’s 
early writings can be found in Jean Hippolyte’s Etudes sur Marx et Hegel 
(Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1955), especially pp. 147-155. An 
overly simple exposition can be found in H. P. Adams, Karl Marz in his Early 
Writings (London, 1940); a provocative discussion in Hannah Arendt’s 
The Human Condition (Chicago 1958). 
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would transform nature, and himself, by free, conscious, spontane- 
ous, creative work. Two things stood in the way of achieving this 
freedom: the fact that in the alienation of work man lost control 
over the process of work, and lost control, too, of the product of 
his labor.’ For Marx, therefore, the answer to Hegel was clear: 
the alienation of man lay not in some philosophical abstraction of 
Mind, but in the property system. In the organization of work— 
in labor becoming a commodity—man became an object used by 
others, and unable, therefore, to obtain satisfaction in his own 
activity. By becoming himself a commodity, he lost his sense of 
identity ; he lost the sense of ‘‘himself.’’ 

The extraordinary thing was that Marx had taken a concept 
which German philosophy had seen as an ontological fact, and had 
given it a social content. As ontology, as an ultimate, man could 
only accept alienation. As a social fact, rooted in a specific system 
of historical relations, alienation could be overcome by changing 
the social system. But in narrowing the concept, Marx ran two 
risks: of falsely identifying the source of alienation only in the 
private property system; and of introducing a note of utopianism 
in the idea that once the private property system was abolished 
man would immediately be free. 

The question of why men were propertyless turned Marx to 
economies. For a man whose name is so inextricably linked with 
the ‘‘dismal science,’’ Marx was never really interested in eco- 
nomics. His correspondence with Engels in later years is studded 
with contemptuous references to the subject and he resented the 
fact that=his detailed explorations prevented him from carrying 
on other studies. But he continued because, for him, economics 
was the practical side of philosophy—it would unveil the mystery 
of alienation—and because he had found in the eategories of 
political economy the material expression of that alientation: the 
process of economie exploitation. 

This development is seen most clearly in the Economic-Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts, which Marx had written in 1844 at the age 
of twenty-six. The Manuscripts, in the history of Marxist thought, 
is the bridge from the left-Hegelianism of the early Marx to the 
Marxism we have come to know. The title itself is both literal and 
symbolic. Beginning as an anthropology it ends as a political 
economy. In it one finds the first conceptualization of alienation 
as rooted in work (rather than in abstract spirit, or religion), and 
the beginnings of the analysis of property. And in the analysis 
of property, one finds the direct transmutation, which is so crucial 

7 For a further discussion, see Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution: 
Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (New York, 1941), pp. 276-277. 
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in the development of Marx’s thought, of philosophical into eco- 
nomic categories. 

In his search for an answer to Hegel’s question, Marx had 
sought to pin down concretely the ways in which the human being 
was ‘‘robbed’’ of his potential possibilities of realizing his ‘‘self.’’ 
For Feuerbach, religion was the means whereby man was alienated 
from himself; for in religion man externalized his real ‘‘self.’’ 
For Marx, now, the idea of the ‘‘self’’ had become too abstract. 
The key to the problem was the nature of work—the process 
whereby man became a social being—but the question remained as 
to what barred man from realizing his full nature in work. The 
answer, he thought, lay in the operation of the property system. 
But how? In the capitalist system, in the bargain made between 
worker and employer, the individual was formally free. What, 
then, was the means whereby a man, unbeknownst even to himself, 
was alienated and enslaved? Marx found the answer in money. 
Money is the most impersonal form of value. It is seemingly 
neutral. A man who has a direct obligation to another, as a serf 
does to a master, knows directly the source of power over him. 
But one who sells his labor power for money may feel himself to 
be free. The product of the laborer can thus be easily ‘‘ab- 
stracted’’ into money and, through the exchange system, be 
‘‘abstracted’’ from him.* 


Money, thus, is the concrete embodiment of the philosophical 
abstraction which Hegel had described airily as ‘‘spirit,’’ and the 
commodity process the means whereby the laborer, by exchanging 
his labor power for money, is robbed of his freedom unaware. 
Political economy became for Marx what religion was for Feuer- 
bach, a means whereby human values are ‘‘projected’’ outside of 
man and achieve an existence independent of him and over him. 


8**Money is the alienated ability of mankind. That which I am unable 
to do as a man, and of which, therefore all my individual essential powers are 
incapable, I am able to do by means of money. Money thus turns each of 
these powers into something which in itself it is not—turns it, that is, into 
its contrary.’’—Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts, op. cit., p. 139 (italics 
in the original). 

It is this conception of money as the hidden mechanism whereby people 
became exploited (money ‘‘the common whore... [which] confounds all 
human and natural qualities’’) that lay behind Marx’s withering analysis of 
the Jew, as the dealer in money, in economic society. It is this conception, 
too, that underlay the extraordinarily naive act of the Bolshevik regime in 
the first days after the October Revolution of abolishing all money in an effort 
to make the relationship of man to man ‘‘direct.’’ The novel implications of 
this development in Marx’s thought, of the shift in the early manuscripts from 
philosophy to political economy, have been explored in great detail by Pro- 
fessor Tucker (op. cit.). 
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And so, alienation, conceived initially by Marx as a process whereby 
an individual lost his capacity to express himself in work, now 
became seen as exploitation, or the appropriation of a laborer’s 
surplus product by the capitalist. Thus a philosophical expression 
which embodies, actually, a socio-psychological insight became 
transformed into an economic category. 

The irony, however, was that in moving from ‘‘philosophy’’ to 
‘‘reality,’’ from Hegelian phenomenology to political economy, 
Marx moved from one kind of abstraction to another. In his 
system, self-alienation became transformed: man as ‘‘generic man’’ 
(i.e., Man writ large) becomes divided into classes of men.® For 
Marx now, the only social reality is not Man, nor the individual, 
but economic classes. Individuals and their motives count for 
nought.'° The only form of consciousness which can be translated 
into action—-and which can explain history, past, present and fu- 
ture—is class consciousness. 

In The German Ideology, written in 1846, the idea of the ‘‘self’’ 
has disappeared from Marx’s writings. Marx now mocks the left- 
Hegelians for talking of ‘‘human nature, of Man in general who 
belongs to no class, has no reality and subsists only in the realm of 
philosophical fantasy.’’ In attacking the ‘‘true Socialist,’? Marx 


® For a neglected discussion of the idea of ‘‘ generic man’’ and ‘‘ historical 
man’’ in Marx, see Solomon F. Bloom, The World of Nations: A Study of 
the National Implications in the Work of Karl Marx (New York, 1941), Chap. 
I, pp. 1-10. 

10In The German Ideology Marx poses the question of how individual 
self-interest becomes transformed into ideology. ‘‘How does it come about,’’ 
he asks, ‘‘that personal interests grow, despite the persons, into class-interests, 
into common interests which win an independent existence over against indi- 
vidual persons, in this independence take on the shape of general interests, 
enter as such into opposition with the real individuals, and in this opposition, 
according to which they are defined as general interests, can be conceived by 
the consciousness as ideal, even as religious, sacred interests?’’ 

Having posed the question so concisely, Marx, exasperatingly never goes 
on to answer it. Sidney Hook, in his article on ‘‘Materialism’’ in the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, sought to rephrase the problem in these 
terms: ‘‘What are the specific mechanisms by which the economic conditions 
influence the habits and motives of classes, granted that individuals are actu- 
ated by motives that are not always a function of individual self-interest? 
Since classes are composed of individuals, how are class interests furthered by 
the non-economic motives of individuals?’’ 

Having rephrased the question even more sharply, Hook, too, left it 
unanswered. So far no Marxist theoretician has as yet detailed the crucial 
psychological and institutional nexuses which transform the personifications, 
or masks of class-role, into the self-identity of the individual. 

See, The German Ideology, op. cit., p. 203; E.S.S., Vol. X, p. 219; and the 
discussions by Robert Tucker. 
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writes: ‘‘It is characteristic of all these high-sounding phrases 
about liberation, etc., that it is always ‘man’ who is liberated . . . 
it would appear from [their] claims that ‘wealth’ and ‘money’ 
have ceased to exist... .’’* 

In The Communist Manifesto, the attack is widened, and made 
cruelly sardonic. The German literati, says Marx, ‘‘wrote their 
philosophical nonsense beneath the French original. For instance, 
beneath the French criticism of the economic functions of money, 
they wrote ‘alienation of humanity’... .’’ And mocking his 
erstwhile philosophical comrades, Marx speaks scornfully of ‘‘this 
transcendental robe in which the German Socialists wrapped their 
sorry ‘eternal truths’... the robe of speculative cobwebs, em- 
broidered with the flowers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly 
sentiment.’”’ !* 

In saying that there is no human nature ‘‘inherent in each 
separate individual,’’ as Marx does in his sixth theses on Feuer- 
bach, but only social man, and then only classes, one introduces a 
new persona. Marx makes this explicit in his preface to Capital, 
written in 1867: ‘‘Here individuals are dealt with only insofar as 
they are the personifications of economic categories, embodiments 
of particular class-relations and class interests. My standpoint, 
from which the evolution of the economic formation of society is 
viewed as a process of natural history, can, less than any other, 
make the individual responsible for relations whose creature he 
socially remains, however he may subjectively raise himself above 
them.’’ 

Thus, individual responsibility is turned into class morality, 
and the variability of individual action subsumed under impersonal 
mechanisms. And the ground is laid for the loss of freedom in a 
new tyranny that finds its justifications in the narrowed view of 
exploitation which Marx had fashioned. 

To sum up the argument thus far: In his early philosophical 
writings, Marx had seen, against Hegel, that alienation or the 
failure to realize one’s potential as a self, was rooted primarily 
in work, rather than in the abstract development of consciousness. 
In the organization of work, men become ‘‘means’’ for the ag- 
grandizement of others, rather than ‘‘ends’’ in themselves. As 
alienated labor, there was a twofold loss: men lost control over the 
conditions of work, and men lost the product of their labor. This 
dual conception is present, in a different form, in the later Marx: 
the loss of control of work is seen as dehumanization, occasioned by 

11 Jbid., p. 96. 


12 The Communist Manifesto, p. 233, in Karl Marx, Selected Works 
(Moscow, 1935), Volume I. 
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the division of labor and intensified by technology; the loss of 
product, as exploitation, because a portion of man’s labor (surplus 
value) was appropriated by the employer. 

But except for literary and illustrative references in Capital 
to the dehumanization of labor and the fragmentation of work, 
this first aspect, as problem, was glossed over by Marx. In com- 
mon with some later (bourgeois?) sociologists, Marx felt that there 
was no solution to the loss of ‘‘self’’ in work inherent in technology. 
Under communism—in the ‘final’ society—the division of labor, 
the cause of dehumanization, would be eliminated so that by variety 
in work man would be able to develop his varied aptitudes. But 
these fragmentary discussions take on a utopian hue.'* In actual- 
ity one had to accept not only the division of labor, but hierarchical 
organization as well. In a polemic against some Italian anarchists 
who had argued that technology had imposed on man a ‘‘ veritable 
despotism,’’ Engels argued that it was utopian to question the 
nature of authority in a factory: ‘‘At least with regard to the 
hours of work one may write upon the portals of these factories: 
Lasciate ogni autonomia, voi che entrate! |leave, ye that enter 
in, all autonomy behind!| If man by dint of his knowledge and 
inventive genius, has subdued the forces of nature, the latter avenge 
themselves upon him by subjecting him, in so far as he employs 
them, to a veritable despotism, independent of all social organiza- 
tion. Wanting to abolish authority in large-scale industry is 
tantamount to wanting to abolish industry itself, to destroy the 
power loom in order to return to the spinning wheel.’’ ** 

What became central to Capital was the concrete social rela- 
tionships created by private property, those of employer-and-em- 
ployee, rather than the processes generated by manufacture. De- 
humanization was a creature of technology; exploitation that of 

183In Capital, Marx writes powerfully of the crippling effects of the de- 
tailed division of labor, and then, in a footnote, quotes approvingly the image 
of work provided by a French workman who had returned from San Francisco: 
‘“T never could have believed, that I was capable of working at various occu- 
pations I was employed on in California. I was firmly convinced that I was 
fit for nothing but letter-press printing. . . . Once in the midst of this world 
of adventurers, who change their occupation as often as they do their shirt, 
egad, I did as the others. As mining did not turn out remunerative enough, 
I left it for the town, where in succession I became typographer, slater, 
plumber, &c. In consequence of thus finding out that I am fit for any sort 
of work, I feel less of a mollusk and more of a man.’’ (Marx, Capitai, 
Chicago 1906, Vol. I, Part IV, Section 9, especially pp. 532-535. The footnote 
is from p. 534.) 

14 F. Engels, ‘‘On Authority,’’ in Marr ¢ Engels: Basic Writings on 
Politics §- Philosophy, edited by Lewis 8. Feuer (Anchor Books, New York, 
1959), p. 483. 
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capitalism. The solution was simple, if one-sided: abolish private 
property, and the system of exploitation would disappear. ‘‘In 
contemporary capitalist society men are dominated by economic 
relations created by themselves, by means of production which they 
have produced, as if by an alien power... ,’’ said Engels. 
‘‘When society, by taking possession of all means of production 
and managing them on a planned basis, has freed itself and all of 
its members from the bondage in which they are at present held 
by means of production which they themselves have produced but 
which now confront them as irresistible, alien power; when con- 
sequently man no longer proposes, but also disposes—only then will 
the last alien power which is now reflected in religion vanish. 
And with it will also vanish the religious reflection itself, for the 
simple reason that there will be nothing left to reflect.’’ ** 

When crities argued that technological organization might still 
‘‘deform and debilitate’’ the worker, the Marxist called this 
utopian. When skeptics asserted that socialism itself might become 
an exploitative society, the Marxist had a ready answer: the source 
of exploitation, and of power, was economic, and political office 
was only an administrative extension of economic power; once 
economic power was socialized, there could no longer be classes, 
or a basis whereby man could exploit man. By this extension it 
became ‘‘clear’’ that the Soviet Union was a ‘‘workers’ state,’’ 
and no basis for exploitation existed. Thus the concept of aliena- 
tion came, down one road, to a twisted end. 


Il 


Having found the answer to the ‘‘mysteries’’ of Hegel in 
political economy, Marx promptly forgot all about philosophy. 
(‘‘The philosophers have only interpreted the world differently ; 
the point, however, is to change it,’’ he had scrawled in his Theses 
on Feuerbach.) In 1846, Marx and Engels had completed a long 
criticism of post-Hegelian philosophy in two large octavo volumes 
and (except for some gnomic references in the Critique of the 
Gotha Programme in 1875) neither of them returned to the sub- 
ject until forty years later when Engels, after the death of Marx, 
was, to his surprise, asked by the Neue Zeit, the German Socialist 
theoretical magazine, to review a book on Feuerbach by C. N. 
Starcke, a then well-known anthropologist. Engels reluctantly 
consented and wrote a long review which, slightly expanded, was 
published two years later in 1888 as a small brochure entitled 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Phi- 


15 Frederick Engels, Anti-Diihring (Chieago, 1935), pp. 332-333. 
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losophy. In writing the review Engels went back to some moulder- 
ing manuscripts of Marx and found among his papers the hastily 
scribbled eleven theses on Feuerbach, totaling in all a few pages, 
which he appended to the brochure. In the Foreword, Engels 
alludes to the large manuscript (without mentioning even its title, 
The German Ideology), and says merely that because of the re- 
luctance of the publishers it was not printed. ‘‘We abandoned 
the manuscript to the gnawings of the mice all the more willingly,’’ 
wrote Engels, ‘‘as we had achieved our main purpose—to clear our 
own minds.’’** (The gnawing was literal, since many pages, in 
fact, had been completely chewed up!) 

But it is also clear that while, as young philosophy students, 
the debates with the other young Hegelians were necessary for the 
purposes of ‘‘self clarification,’’ the absorption of both into con- 
erete economic study and political activity had made the earlier 
philosophical problems increasingly unreal to them. In a letter 
to his American translator, Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky, in 
February 1886, Engels writes, apropos of his Anti-Diihring, ‘‘the 
semi-Hegelian language of a good many passages of my old book is 
not only untranslatable but has lost the greater part of its meaning 
even in German.’’*? And in 1893 a Russian visitor to Engels, 
Alexis Voden, found Engels incredulous when the question of 
publishing the early philosophical manuscripts was raised. In a 
memoir, Voden recalled: ‘‘Our next conversation was on the early 
works of Marx and Engels. At first Engels was embarrassed 
when I expressed interest in these works. He mentioned that 
Marx had also written poetry in his student years, but it could 
hardly interest anybody. . . . Was not the fragment on Feuerbach 
which Engels considered the most meaty of the ‘old works’ suffi- 
cient?’’ Which was more important, Engels asked, ‘‘for him 
to spend the rest of his life publishing old manuscripts from 
publicistic works of the 1840’s or to set to work, when Book 
III of Capital came out, on the publication of Marx’s manuscripts 
on the history of the theories of surplus value?’’ And for Engels 
the answer was obvious. Besides, said Engels, ‘‘in order to pene- 
trate into that ‘old story’ one needed to have an interest in Hegel 
himself, which was not the case with anybody then, or to be exact, 
‘neither with Kautsky nor with Bernstein.’ ’’ ** 


16 Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of German Classi- 
cal Philosophy, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 147. 

17 Engels to Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky, February 25, 1886, in Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, Letters to Americans (New York, 1953), p. 151. 

18 A, Voden, ‘‘Talks with Engels,’’ in Reminiscences of Marx and Engels 
(Moseow, undated), pp. 330-331. 
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In fact, except for The Holy Family,® a crazy-quilt bag of 
essays deriding Bruno Bauer and his two brothers, who with their 
friends constituted the ‘‘holy family,’’ none of the early philo- 
sophical writings of Marx was published either in his lifetime or 
that of Engels. Nor is it clear whether the major exegetes, 
Kautsky, Plekhanov, and Lenin, were ever aware of their content. 
None of the questions of alienation appear in their writing. The 
chief concern of the post-Marxist writers, when they dealt with 
philosophy, was simply to defend a materialist viewpoint against 
idealism. 

The contemporary ‘rediscovery’ of the idea of alienation in 
Marxist thought is due to Georg Lukaes, the Hungarian philosopher 
who did have an interest in Hegel. The idea of alienation, be- 
cause of its natural affinity to romanticism, had already played an 
important role in German sociology, particularly in the thought of 
Georg Simmel, who had been a teacher of Lukaes. Simmel, writing 
about the ‘‘anonymity’’ of modern man, first located the source of 


alienation in industrial society, which destroyed man’s self- 
identity by ‘‘dispersing’’ him into a cluster of separate roles. 
Later Simmel widened the concept to see alienation as an in- 
eluctable outcome between man’s creativity and the pressure of 
social institutions (much as Freud’s later image of the inescapable 


tension between instinct and civilization). 

Lukaes, coming onto Marx after World War I, was able, with- 
out knowing of the early Manuscripts, to ‘‘read back’’ from Marx 
into Hegel the alienation of labor as the self-alienation of Man from 
the Absolute Idea. The Kautsky-Lenin generation had construed 
Marxism as a scientific, non-moral, analysis of society. But in 
Lukaes’ interpretation, Marx’s economic analysis of society was 
turned inside out and became the work, as Morris Watnick put it, 
‘of a moral philosopher articulating the future of man’s existence 


19 The first part of The Holy Family, subtitled the ‘‘Critique of Critical 
Critique,’’ is devoted to an alleged misreading by Edgar Bauer of Proudhon’s 
work on property. The book then jumps to a detailed analysis of Eugene 
Sue’s The Mysteries of Paris and to the alleged misreading of this volume— 
which is about the sick and wretched of Paris—by a supporter of Bauer who 
had used the volume to demonstrate the ‘‘eritical method.’’ The last sec- 
tions deal with the French Revolution and the rise of French materialism. 
In his heavy-handed way, Marx was fond of pinning religious tags on his 
opponents. Not only are the Bauers called the ‘‘holy family’’ but in 
The German Ideology Max Stirner is called ‘‘Saint Max.’’ Although Marx 
drew most of his ideas from his peers—self-consciousness from Bauer, aliena- 
tion from Feuerbach, communism from Moses Hess, the stages of property 
from Proudhon—he was not content simply to synthesize these ideas, but he 
had to attack, and usually viciously, all these individuals in the determined 
effort to appear wholly original. 
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in the accents of a secular eschatology.’’ Lukacs’ interpretation, 
which was included in a collection of essays entitled Geschichte 
und Klassenbewusstsein (History and Class Consciousness), pub- 
lished in 1923, smacked of idealism to the orthodox Marxists, and 
Lukaes quickly came under fire in Moscow. Among the Com- 
munists the book was proscribed, although the work continued to 
enjoy a sub rosa reputation among the Communist intelligentsia, 
less for its discussion of alienation, however, than for another 
essay which, in covert form, rationalized the elite position of, and 
the need for outward submission of, the Communist intellectual to 
the party. When Lukaes fled Germany in the early thirties and 
took refuge in the Soviet Union, he was forced, eleven years after 
the publication of the essays, again to repudiate his book, and 
this time in an abject act of self-abasement. 

Addressing the philosophical section of the Communist Academy 
in 1934, Lukaes stated : 


The mistakes into which I fell in my book History and Class Consciousness are 
completely in line with these deviations [i.e., those attacked in Lenin’s Ma- 
terialism and Empirio-Criticism] ....I began as a student of Simmel and 
Max Weber. .. . At the same time the philosophy of syndicalism (Sorel) had 
a great influence on my development; it strengthened my inclinations toward 
romantic anti-capitalism.... Thus I entered the Communist Party of 
Hungary in 1918 with a world-outlook that was distinctly syndicalist and 
idealist. ... 
The book I published in 1923 ... was a philosophical summation of these 
tendencies. . . . In the course of my practical party work and in familiarizing 
myself with the works of Lenin and Stalin, these idealists props of my world- 
outlook lost more and more of their security. Although I did not permit a 
republication of my book (which was sold out by that time), nevertheless I 
first came to full appreciation of these philosophical problems during my 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1930-31, especially through the philosophical dis 
cussions in progress at that time. 
Practical work in the Communist Party of Germany, direct ideological struggle 
. . against the Social Fascist and Fascist ideology have all the more strength- 
- ened my conviction that in the intellectual sphere, the front of idealism is 
the front of Fascist counter-revolution and its accomplices, the Social Fascists. 
Every concession to idealism, however significant, spells danger to the prole- 
tarian revolution. Thus, I understood not only the theoretical falsity, but 
also the practical danger of the book I wrote twelve years ago... . 
With the help of the Comintern, of the All-Union Communist Party and of 
its leader, Comrade Stalin, the sections of the Comintern will struggle .. . 
for that iron discipline, implacability and refusal to compromise with all devia- 
tions from Marxism-Leninism which the All-Union Communist Party... 
achieved long ago. . . .20 





20 This statement is quoted by Morris Watnick in his study, ‘‘Georg 
Lukacs: An Intellectual Biography,’’ Soviet Survey (London), No. 24, p. 54. 
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When the early philosophical works of Marx were unearthed 
and published, Lukaes had the satisfaction of seeing how accurately 
he had been able to reconstruct the thought of the young Marx.** 
But this did not spare him from attack. The dogma, drawn from 
Lenin, had become fixed. 

The early philosophical writings were published in 1932 in 
Germany. But in the floodtide of Hitlerism, of the destruction of 
the Social Democratic and Communist parties, and the dispersal of 
the German scholarly community, there was little time or incentive 
to read these inchoate and fragmentary works. In the disillusion- 
ments with Stalinism in the late thirties, particularly following 
the Moscow trials, in some small intellectual radical circles in 
New York, in the increasing sense of rootlessness felt by a young 
generation, in the resumption of scholarly activity by a group of 
German scholars in New York, notably the Frankfurt Institute of 
Social Research of Max Horkheimer, and the publication of its 
Zeitschrift, first in German and then in English, there arose some 
small interest in the early writings of Marx, and particularly the 
idea of alienation. But the application of the idea was psycho- 
logical and literary and soon found a louder resonance from sur- 
prisingly other sources. 

The interest in the idea of alienation that unfolded rapidly in 


the late forties and early fifties came largely from the rediscovery 





Mr. Watnick’s extended discussion of Lukaes’ ideas can be found in Soviet 
Survey, Nos. 23, 24, 25, 27 (1958-59). 

Lukacs’ book is generally unobtainable here. A chapter from it, under 
the title ‘‘What is Orthodox Marxism,’’ appeared in The New International, 
Summer, 1957. Sections of the book have been translated in French, in the 
review Arguments published by Les Editions de Minuit. There are some 
brief, but penetrating remarks on Lukacs—and the problem of the intellectual 
accepting the soldierly discipline of Communism—in Franz Borkenan’s World 
Communism (New York, 1939), pp. 172-175. 

21 The early philosophical writings, principally the incomplete Economic- 
Philosophical Manuscripts, and The German Ideology were first published (with 
small sections missing) in 1932 by S. Landshut and J. P. Mayer under the 
title of Der historiche Materialismus, in two volumes. (Some small frag- 
ments of the third part of The German Ideology, on Max Stirner, had been 
published by Edward Bernstein in Dokumente des Sozialismus, in 1902-03.) 
A detailed description of the early manuscripts, particularly of The German 
Ideology, was published by D. Riazanov in Vol. I of the Marx-Engels Archiv 
in 1927. The complete texts are available in the Marxz-Engels Gesamtausgabe 
under the direction of V. Adoratski (Berlin 1932). A new edition of the 
early papers was published by S. Landshut in 1953, under the title of Die 
Friihschriften von Karl Marz. <A complete guide to the works of Marx can 
be found in Maximilien Rubel, Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Karl Marx 
(Paris, 1956). 
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of Kierkegaard and Kafka, and from the sense of despair that 
both epitomized. 

Kierkegaard represented the other great, neglected trunk which 
had emerged from the deep Hegelian roots. Where the ‘‘left- 
Hegelians’’ had sought a rational answer to the question of 
alienation, Kierkegaard argued that none existed. No rational 
act could overcome the subject-object dualism; any attempt to set 
rational limits to comprehension end in the ‘‘absurd.’’ Only by 
a ‘‘leap of faith’’ could man establish a relationship with ultimate 
powers beyond himself. Thus, from ontology, Kierkegaard took 
the concept of alienation and gave it a religious content ; and where 
Marx had sought to narrow the description of alienation into the 
exploitative social relationships created by the economic system, 
Kierkegaard universalized it as an ineluctable, pervasive condition 
of man. 

There were deep reasons for this attraction to the idea of 
despair—and faith. The sadism of the Nazis, the ruthlessness 
of war, the existence of concentration camps, the use of terror, had 
called into question the deepest beliefs of the generation. One 
could argue, as did Sidney Hook, for example, that the Stalinist 
terror grew out of the specific historical circumstances which shaped 
the Russian dictatorship, and that its existence was no indictment 
of rationalism. But a more compelling reason—at least, psycho- 
logically speaking—seemed to come from the neo-orthodox argu- 
ments of Reinhold Niebuhr that such corruption of power was in- 
evitable when men, in their pride, identified their own egos with 
the demiurge of History, and that rationalism, by encouraging 
utopian beliefs in man’s perfectibility, had left men unarmed 
against the corruption which lurked in socialism. 

From a second source, the ‘‘tragic vein’’ of German sociology, 
came new, intellectual support for the idea of alienation. In the 
influence of Karl Mannheim, and later of Max Weber, the idea of 
alienation merged with the idea of ‘‘bureaucratization.’’ The 
two had absorbed Marx’s ideas and gone beyond him. The drift of 
all society, said Weber, was toward the creation of large-scale 
organization, hierarchically organized and centrally directed, in 
which the individual counted for nought. Marx’s emphasis on 
the wage worker as being ‘‘separated’’ from the means of produc- 
tion became, in Weber’s perspective, as Gerth and Mills succinctly 
put it, ‘‘merely one special case of a universal trend. The modern 
soldier is equally ‘separated’ from the means of violence, the sci- 
entist from the means of enquiry and the civil servant from the 
means of administration.’’ And the irony, said Weber, is that, 
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from one perspective, capitalism and socialism were simply two 
different faces of the same, inexorable trend. 

Out of all this came the impact of the idea of alienation. The 
intellectual saw men becoming depersonalized, used as a ‘‘thing”’ in 
the operation of society as a machine; the intellectual himself felt 
increasingly estranged from the society. The idea of alienation, 
thus, was a judgment on society. It also reflected the self-con- 
scious position of the intellectual in the society. 


Ill 


The themes of alienation, anomie, bureaucratization, deperson- 
alization, privatization have been common coin in the sociological 
literature for more than a decade and a half. In the light of all 
this, the recent attempts to proclaim the theme of alienation in 
the early Marx as a great new theoretical advance in the under- 
standing of contemporary society is indeed strange. The reasons 
for this—which lie in the sociology of knowledge—are fairly 
simple. There is today a new political generation in England 
and Franee—and in the Communist countries of eastern Europe 
—whose only political perspective had been Marxism. Following 
the Khrushchev disclosures at the 20th Party Congress and the 
events in Hungary, this generation became disillusioned about 
Stalinism. It wants to find its own footing, and, like any genera- 
tion, has to find it in its own way and in its own language. (Such 
an attempt is found to be naive and stumbling, yet have some 
verve and excitement, which is one reason why the Universities 
and Left Review and Arguments seem fresh and alive, while 
Dissent, in the U. 8., though more sophisticated and worldly-wise, 
seems weary and stale.) The post-Stalinist radical generation in 
England and France still wants to think in political terms (and 
the dissidents and revisionists in eastern Germany and Poland, 
by the nature of their situation are forced to argue in philosophical 
eategories)—hence the umbilical cords to Marx.*? 


22So eager are the young neo-Marxists to maintain a tie to Marxism 
or to provide some notion of fresh thinking and discovery that such a bright 
young Scottish philosopher as Alasdair MacIntyre is led to write such farrago 
as appeared in The Listener of January 8, 1959, entitled ‘‘Dr. Marx and Dr. 
Zhivago’’: ‘‘Humanity and the one true bearer of the human essence in our 
time, the industrial proletariat, has to break through and make new forms. 
So alienated man remakes and regains himself. This is the picture which the 
young Marx elaborated, the picture out of which the mature Marxist theory 
grew. In this picture there is a place for those members of bourgeois society 
who, humane and sensitive as they are, cling to the ideals and culture they 
know and therefore cannot make the transition to the new society. Such 
surely is Zhivago....’’ 
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But the difficulty is that there are no apocalyptic ideas or 
fresh ideological causes. There may be immediate issues such as 
nuclear tests or educational policy, but no comprehensive political 
vision which can fire young imaginations and fill the emotional 
void that obviously exists. The idea of alienation has gained a 
new edge because of the disorientation of the radical intellectual 
in the mass society where tradition, avant-garde, and middle-brow 
culture all jostle each other uneasily—but that is already a far 
different topic.** 

Having started out with the idea that in the young Marx there 
was a double vision of the nature of alienation, I would like to 
conclude with some brief remarks about the road that Marxism did 
not take. Marxist thought developed along one narrow road of 
economic conceptions of property and exploitation, while the other 
road, which might have led to new, humanistic concepts of works 
and labor, was left unexplored. 

In the transmutation of the concept of alienation, a root in- 
sight was lost—that alienation is a consequence of the organiza- 
tion of work as well, and that in the effort to give a man a sense 
of meaning in his daily life, one must examine the work process 
itself. In manufacture, said Marx, the worker is ‘‘deformed into 
a detail worker,’’ he becomes an appendage to the machine. All 
this was laid at the door of capitalist society. Yet there is little 
evidence that the Communist countries have sought to reverse the 
process, to explore new combinations of work, to re-examine the 
engineering process, or to question the concept of efficiency that 
underlies the contemporary organization of work. If anything, in 
the intense pressure for production, the lack of free trade union 
movements and independent agencies, which can act as a control 
or check on the managers and the State, has meant that the workers 
in the Communist countries are even more exploited than those in 
western lands. Technology stands as a ‘‘given.”’ 

One need not accept the fatalism of the machine process **— 
or wait for new utopias in automation—to see that changes are 
possible. These range from such large-scale changes as genuine 
decentralization, which brings work to the workers rather than 
transporting large masses of workers to the work place, to the 
relatively minute but important changes in the pace of work, such 
as extending job cycles, job enlargement, allowing natural rhythms 
in work, ete. The ‘‘flow of demand,”’ to use the sociological jargon, 


23 One which is explored in my forthcoming book, The End of Ideology 
(The Free Press, 1960). id 

24For an elaboration of this argument, see my essay ‘‘Work and Its 
Discontents: The Cult of Efficiency in America’’ (Beacon Press, 1956). 
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must come from the worker rather than from the constraints im- 
posed upon him. If one believes, for example, that the worker is 
not a commodity, then one should take the step of abolishing wage 
payment by the piece, or eliminating the distinction whereby one 
man gets paid a salary and another an hourly wage. If one ac- 
cepts the heritage of the humanist tradition, then the work place 
itself, and not the market, must be the center of determination of 
the organization of work. The fullness of life can and must be 
found in the nature of work itself. 


DANIEL BELL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Abstracts of papers to be read at the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Columbia University, December 28-30, 1959 


ETHICS 
MORALITY AND REASONABLENESS 


By FREDERICK A, OLAFSON 


This paper develops a number of criticisms of current attempts 
to give a sense to the notion of validity in moral inference. Ethical 
scepticism traditionally rests its case on the occurrence, actual or 
possible, of ultimate moral disagreements in which the justificatory 
arguments offered by both sides seem equally free from logical 
defects and the opposing parties are, therefore, equally ‘‘reason- 
able.’’ It is argued that, if there are criteria of moral validity, in 
addition to the well-established criteria for deductive and inductive 
inference, the ‘‘reasonable-unreasonable’’ distinction could be en- 
forced in a much wider range of cases with the effect of making 
ethical scepticism correspondingly less plausible. My contention 
is that to rule out the possibility of moral conflict by building 
such criteria into the concept of the moral merely causes the old 
difficulties to re-appear in new form. My central argument is that 
theories of this kind present no eriteria of moral truth that are 
distinct from their proposed criteria of moral validity. Under 
these circumstances, ‘‘reasonableness’’ and substantive rightness 
of opinion coincide and the logical criteria for assessing moral 
arguments make up the substantive content of morality. That is a 
good deal to ask of the ‘‘logic’’ of any area of discourse. 
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First, I try to show that a disagreement about what properties 
are criterial for the application of a moral predicate is quite dif- 
ferent from a comparable disagreement in the case of ordinary 
descriptive predicates. In the latter case, such disagreement is 
prima facie evidence that a linguistic rule is being violated, but 
it does not follow that there is any disagreement in belief. In 
the moral ease, this kind of distinction is much harder to make; 
linguistic rules and substantive moral rules, in effect, coalesce. 
Consequently, the force of arguments that draw on the logie of 
the concept of the moral is the same as that of straight-forward 
moral objections; and the censure on logical grounds is redundant. 

My second objection is that this treatment of the concept of 
morality tends to seal off, a priori, any possibility that ultimate 
moral conflicts might occur. The appearance of ultimate moral 
consensus thus achieved is, I argue, misieading since the re-classi- 
fication of many justificatory arguments as extra-moral which it 
requires creates as many problems as it solves. In general, the 
attempt to win battles that remain drawn at the first level of moral 
controversy by manipulating meta-ethical predicates such as 
‘*moral’’ seems ill-advised. 

Finally, I take up a specific proposal for one criterion of the 


moral—K. Baier’s stipulation that moral rules must be designed 
for the good of everyone alike. I show that in a slave-holding so- 
ciety this demand may well be satisfied in the relations of the slave- 
holders with one another. Are we to deny that such a society is 
operating under moral rules simply because in this case ‘‘every- 


’ 


one’’ means all slave-holders and not all human beings? If we 


do, the likelihood is that we will price the word ‘‘moral’’ out of 
the market and generate linguistic incongruities for which there 
does not seem to be any compensating moral gain. 


WHEN IS UTTERING AN ‘‘OUGHT’’ SENTENCE 
AN ACT OF PRESCRIBING? 


By Paut W. TayLor 


When grammatical differences in the person and tense of 
‘‘ought’’ sentences are taken into account, it becomes clear that 
‘‘ought’’ sentences are used for expressing evaluations as well as 
for preseribing, and that prescribing occurs only when certain 
kinds of ‘‘ought’’ sentences are uttered under certain conditions. 
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I distinguish universal ‘‘ought’’ sentences (‘‘One ought to do z 
in circumstances C,’’ ‘‘x ought to be done in circumstances C’’) 
and particular ‘‘ought’’ sentences. The latter may be in the 
first, second, or third person. I use R. M. Hare’s terminology of 
“‘nost eventum”’ and ‘‘ante eventum”’ for distinguishing particular 
‘‘ought’’ sentences according to tense. 

By analyzing our ordinary use of ‘‘ought’’ sentences, I try to 
show: (1) that all post eventum sentences, when uttered in earnest 
and affirmed by the speaker, are evaluative, not prescriptive; (2) 
that all third-person ante eventum sentences, when uttered in 
earnest and affirmed by the speaker, are evaluative, not prescriptive ; 
and (3) that some ante eventum sentences in the first and second 
person, and all universal sentences, are prescriptive only under 
certain conditions. Each of these conditions is necessary and all 
of them together are sufficient to make the utterance of such a 
sentence an act of prescribing. 

These three claims hold true for both hypothetical and cate- 
gorical ‘‘oughts,’’ and for moral and non-moral ‘‘oughts.’’ 

The main reason why post eventum sentences are not prescrip- 
tive is that, at the time of uttering the sentence, the speaker is not 
addressing an agent who is confronted with the choice of doing 
or not doing the act designated in the sentence. To say ‘‘N ought 
to have done x’’ is negatively to evaluate N for not having chosen 
to do z in a past situation of choice. ‘‘N ought not to have done 
x’’ expresses a negative evaluation of N for having chosen to do z. 
In both cases the agent is being evaluated; the act is not being 
prescribed to the agent. ‘ 

Third-person ante eventum sentences are not prescriptive be- 
cause the agent is not the addressee. To prescribe is to tell some- 
one what he ought to do, not what another ought to do. I suggest 
that sentences of this type express evaluations of acts, not of 
agents. First-person ante eventum sentences are used in the 
context of deliberation (with certain exceptions for first-person 
plural sentences, which I discuss in the paper). I also consider 
whether the uttering of a first-person singular ante eventum sen- 
tence to oneself can correctly be said to be an act of prescribing 
to oneself. 

In the last section of the paper I specify and examine the 
conditions which must be fulfilled if the utterance of a second- 
person ante eventum sentence or a universal sentence is to be taken 
as an act of prescribing. 
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AGENTS, CRITICS, AND PHILOSOPHERS 


By Mary MOoTHERSILL 


It is said that we ought to distinguish the function of the moral 
agent from that of the moral critic or judge and both of these in 
turn from the function of the moral philosopher. Mayo, for ex- 
ample, takes this triple distinction to be fundamental to ethies and 
refers to it as the ‘‘three-tiered model.’’ The aim of the present 
paper is to show that this model is a relatively useless bit of nomen- 
clature. Deliberating about what ought to be done in the future 
is logically distinct from judging an act already performed to be 
right or wrong. There is a second and independent distinction 
between reflexive and non-reflexive moral reasoning: I may de- 
liberate on behalf of someone else or be the judge of my own 
acts. The comparison of reflexive with non-reflexive reasoning 
both in the deliberative and in the judicial mode is a matter for 
careful analysis. The task is not facilitated by declaring that the 
agent and the critic have different ‘‘functions.’’ 

A further objection: If the distinction between agent and judge 
is from the descriptive point of view oversimplified and vague, from 
the moral point of view it is false. A good moral reason, whether 
prima facie or conclusive, is by definition unrestricted. What 
serves to justify my decision must serve equally well to justify 
the decision of anyone so situated; what counts as a good reason 
for doing an act counts as a good reason for judging, ex post facto, 
that the act was right. This is the point of the Categorical Im- 
perative in its first version. 

The claim that moral philosophy, the third ‘‘tier,’’ is in a sig- 
nificant sense independent of practical moral reasoning, is one 
which raises familiar problems about the status of ‘‘meta-ethics.”’ 
Granting the obvious, that philosophy as rational inquiry must be 
disinterested, the fact remains that the philosopher’s job is essen- 
tially a critical one; he is expected to offer and defend arguments, 
to clarify problems by introducing suitable rules, definitions, and 
standards. The practical bearings of the philosopher’s dicta are 
not to be decided by a priori legislation. Not that all philosophers 
are active moralists; I may criticize your arguments or your use 
of language without being suspected of trying to reform your 
character. Nonetheless, when traditional points are at issue, for 
example the meaning or ‘‘use’’ of ethical predicates, the specifica- 
tion of ‘‘good reasons’’ and so forth, the distinction between what 
is moralizing and what is ‘‘meta-ethics’’ is not intuitively obvious 
and has never been clearly stated. In view of the variety and 
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range of historical doctrines the identification of moral philosophy 
with ‘‘meta-ethics’’ seems both dogmatic and inept. 

A final section is devoted to the examination of the claim that 
philosophers who forget their place in the ‘‘three-tiered model’’ 
and engage in practical moralizing are subject to censure inasmuch 
as they claim special authority as prophets, pontiffs, or super- 
critics. It is noted that such pretensions occur among philosophers 
as among laymen, and a number of examples are considered. On 
the other hand, not all prophets are false prophets and if a phi- 
losopher provides genuine moral insights and offers sound practical 
advice then it seems pointless to say that in so doing he transgresses 
the proper limits of philosophy. 





METAPHYSICS 
SAMENESS AND CHANGE 


By V. C. CHAPPELL 


Philosophers have held that sameness and change are incom- 
patible, that it is a contradiction to say that something has changed 


and yet remains the same thing. It is a contradiction, they argue, 
because things become different when they change, and hence are 
not the same. But those who argue in this way must be supposing 
either (a) that the ‘‘same’’ which entails ‘‘has not changed”’ 
and the ‘‘same’’ which occurs in ‘‘remains the same thing’’ are the 
same ‘‘same,’’ that the two ‘‘same’s’’ are used with the same sense 
or meaning; or else (b) that these two ‘‘same’s,’’ though different, 
are linked by a relation of entailment. In either case they are 
mistaken. A thing that changes remains the same in the sense 
of ‘‘numerically the same,’’ whereas it is not the same in the 
different sense of ‘‘the same in quality.’? And examples make it 
clear that numerical sameness neither entails nor is entailed by 
sameness in quality. 

But these conclusions may be challenged, on the grounds that 
the distinction between numerical and qualitative sameness pre- 
supposes a special metaphysic, the repudiation of which is part 
of the aim of those who argue that sameness and change are in- 
compatible. This challenge is met by showing that the distinction 
in question is firmly established in our everyday, non-metaphysical 
thought about the world. In ordinary language the word ‘‘same”’ 
occurs in expressions that are used to refer to things on the one 
hand, and in those that are used to describe things on the other. 
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Three differences in the way it is regularly used in these two sorts 
of occurrence, respectively, are noted. 

(1) The word ‘‘same’’ is used for different ends in referring 
and describing expressions ; it is used to perform different linguistic 
or cognitive acts. By using ‘‘same’’ in a referring expression we 
identify the referents of two or more references; we indicate that 
one single thing is the common referent of different referring 
expressions. By using ‘‘same’’ in a descriptive expression, on 
the other hand, we compare either different things or distinguish- 
able aspects of one single thing; we convey that they resemble 
on another, exemplifying a common form, are members of a 
single class, or some such thing. Comparing is itself a form 
of describing ; we characterize, say something about x and y when 
we say they are the same in the describing sense of ‘‘same.’’ But 
we do not say anything about x and y when we say they are ‘the 
same in the referring sense of ‘‘same.’’ Identifying is not a form 
of deseribing. 

(2) A referring ‘‘same’’ cannot be qualified; it applies abso- 
lutely or not at all. A describing ‘‘same,’’ on the other hand, is 
always qualifiable. Two peas in a pod may be more or less the 
same, or they may be exactly the same. But the morning star 
and the evening star are simply the same; it makes no sense to say 
even that they are the same exactly. 

(3) The ‘‘same’s’”’ of reference and of description are ascribed 
to things on different bases. We may ascribe descriptive sameness 
wholly on the basis of what we see, of what is naturally there in 
the things we compare. But the ascription of referential sameness 
requires the use of conventionally specified criteria, of rules for 
interpreting what we see or what is there. Descriptive sameness 
is indeed one criterion of referential sameness, though not the 
only one. It is probably this fact that has led to the mistaken 
idea that the one sort of sameness entails the other, an idea ex- 
pressed in the Identity of Indiscernibles principle as well as in 
the doctrine that sameness and change are incompatible. 


‘ ’ 





PRIVATE OBJECTS 


By Trmotuy J. DvuGGan 


In The Problem of Knowledge A. J. Ayer raises the question 
of whether two or more persons might share one and the same ex- 
perience. Ayer answers that in the nature of things there is no 
reason why this might not oceur—‘‘There is a reason only if one 
chooses to find one.’’ 
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This conclusion is based on the claim that, 


The question of whether an object is public or private is fundamentally a 
question of language; it depends upon the conventions we follow in making 
judgments of identity. Thus physical objects are public because it makes 
sense to say of different people that they are viewing the same physical object; 
mental images are private because it does not make sense to say of different 
people that they are having the same mental image . . . but these conventions 
could be altered . . . one could publicize the experiences which existing usage 
insists on keeping private. It would simply be a matter of formulating the 
conditions which wou'd have to be satisfied for different people to share the 
same experience. [Ayer, op. cit., pp. 200, 201, my italics.] 


Ayer then describes a world in which there might be good rea- 
sons for altering our conventions governing judgments of identity, 
thereby publicizing experiences which in our world are private. 
This would be a world in which, 


... people’s feelings were very much more uniform than they actually are, 
so that whenever anyone felt bored, or happy, or angry, or depressed, his 
neighbors nearly always felt the same. In that case we might very well find 
a use for saying that there was not a multiplicity of feelings, one to each 
person, but a single feeling, one and the same for all, which different people 
experienced in different ways. ... The point of this fantasy is to show how 
the distinction between what is public and what is private depends upon a 
contingent matter of fact. We do not find it useful to publicize feelings, or 
sensations, or thoughts, or images, because they vary so much from person to 
person; we do find it useful to publicize physical objects because of the extent 
to which the perceptions of different people agree. But it is not difficult to 
imagine that the two should be on a level, or even that the position should 
be reversed. [Ayer, op. cit., pp. 201, 202.] 


I try to show that the situation described by Ayer is not one 
in which experiences, private in our world, somehow become 
publicized, but rather one in which new concepts of pain, boredom, 
etc., are substituted for the old ones. These new concepts, I sug- 
gest, differ radically from the old ones. 

I suggest that in Ayer’s fantasy world experiences would retain 
their status as private (in any philosophically interesting sense of 
‘*private’’). They would simply be expressed or reported in new 
ways, and if there are any philosophical puzzles concerning private 
as opposed to public objects in our world, then precisely the same 
puzzles arise in the world Ayer describes. 

The terms ‘‘private object’’ and ‘‘publie object’’ may be un- 
fortunate, but I argue that they have been employed to mark a real 
distinection—a distinction which might better be made in terms 
of the possibility or impossibility of a certain class of knowledge 
claims being mistaken. 
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DETERMINISM, INDETERMINISM, AND FREEDOM 


By Ramon M. LEMos 


The object of this paper is to isolate the issue between de- 
terminism and indeterminism and to discuss the relevance of this 
issue for the free-will problem. ‘‘Determinism’’ is defined as the 
position that each event that occurs is necessitated to oceur by 
antecedent events or conditions, in the sense that, given the 
antecedent conditions of any event, no other event can possibly 
occur in place of the one that does occur. The necessitation in- 
volved need not be logical necessitation, but may be what can be 
termed ‘‘actual’’ necessitation. 

Although the determinist holds that the future is pre-determined 
in all respects, he need not accept the position of the extreme fatal- 
ist, who mistakenly maintains that it is pre-determined in all re- 
spects regardless of the choices men make. But the general position 
of the moderate fatalist, that the future is pre-determined in some 
respects regardless of the choices men make, is true, and may be 
held by indeterminists as well as determinists. 

‘*Indeterminism’’ refers to the contradictory of determinism, 
and thus is defined as the view that some events are not necessi- 
tated. Although the truth of indeterminism is a necessary con- 
dition of the oceurrence of free choices, it is not a sufficient 
condition, since indeterminism is true if chance events occur, 
whereas a free choice, although it is not necessitated by antecedent 
events, is not a mere chance event. 

The issue between determinism and indeterminism as it relates 
to the free-will problem is not whether any actions are free from 
compulsion, but whether any are free from necessitation. These 
two types of freedom are logically independent of one another, so 
that it is conceivable that in particular situations one should be free 
from compulsion but not necessitation and vice versa, free from 
neither, or free from both. Determinists and indeterminists agree 
that men are sometimes free from compulsion, but determinists 
argue that nobody is ever, whereas indeterminists insist that some- 
times men are, free from necessitation. 

The determinist must hold that the antecedent conditions of 
an action or choice necessitate its occurrence, not merely that they 
render it probable, for indeterminists can admit that the presence 
of certain antecedent conditions renders a certain type of action or 
choice probable. Nor is the issue between the two sides the issue 
of predictability. The fact that the choices a man makes can be 
predicted accurately does not mean that he is necessitated to choose 
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as he does, just as the fact that an event cannot be predicted does 
not mean that it is not necessitated. 

It is also necessary to distinguish between the necessary and 
the necessitating conditions of an event. X is a necessary condi- 
tion of the occurrence of Y if Y cannot occur in the absence of X, 
whereas X is the necessitating condition of Y if, given X, nothing 
other than Y can occur in place of Y. Although no man’s freedom 
is unlimited, since certain necessary conditions for making a choice 
must be satisfied if the choice is to be possible, it does not follow 
that the antecedent necessary conditions of the choice necessitate it. 








ASPECTS OF JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
MEANS AND ENDS IN DEWEY’S ETHICAL THEORY 


By PavuLt WELSH 


In his Theory of Valuation Dewey presents an account of 
evaluative propositions which holds that they are, or function as, 
“rules for the determination of an act to be performed.’’ They 
are appraisals of things as they sustain to each other the relations 
of means to end or consequence ; they are generalizations since they 


state rules for the proper use of materials. Their reference, he 
says, is to the future, and they are warranted in exactly the way 
in which scientific propositions are warranted. 

The model in Dewey’s theory of evaluation is, like his theory 
of inquiry, a situation in which action is blocked by some need or 
lack. In such circumstances desires arise. Dewey defines a de- 
sire as formulating an end in view, and urges that things can be 
foreseen as ends only in terms of the conditions by which they are 
brought into existence. To evaluate the end is to formulate and 
appraise the means; and a proposition in which any object is 
adopted as an end in view is warranted in just the degree to which 
existing conditions have been surveyed and appraised in the 
capacity as means. 

Dewey’s examples of evaluation do not easily fit his model. 
And appraisals are not obviously rules. Dewey’s position is not 
helped by treating appraisals as statements of a means-consequence 
relation. For on analysis a means-consequence relation turns out 
not to require a temporal relation, is not a statement with a future 
reference, and is not the formulation of a method. 

Briefly, the conditions for something’s being a means is that 
someone intend the end and employ the means for that purpose; 
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the relation of means to end is asymmetrical, for whatever is 
an end is not in the same circumstances a means. Despite Dewey, 
valuing means does not make them ends. 

More generally, Dewey’s frequent reply, ‘‘ends are also 
means,’’ to the criticism that he fails to distinguish ends and 
means makes the same mistake his critics make. For ethical de- 
liberation about ends need not be about means to that end but 
rather about what.factors are or may be regarded as constituents 
of a larger whole. Dewey was himself reaching for such a view 
in his requirement that means be ‘‘integral means’’ rather than 
‘‘external means’’; but, given his account of means, he has no 
way of making his distinction. 





JOHN DEWEY’S THEORY OF QUALITY 


By RIcHARD J. BERNSTEIN 


John Dewey’s theory of quality is one of the most basic and 
important aspects of his mature philosophy. His discussion of 
quality has more in common with Peirce’s Firstness than with 
traditional discussions of primary and secondary qualities. Quali- 
ties per se are not, strictly speaking, objects of knowledge. They 
must be directly experienced or had. Qualities are not simply 
located in a subject or an object, they are ‘‘in’’ a situation which 
cuts across the subject-object distinction. Qualities can be per- 
vasive and exert a regulative influence on the development of a 
situation. 

Dewey’s theory of quality is the key for understanding his 
contextualism ; it is a pervasive quality that binds the constituents 
of a situation together and sets it off from other situations. The 
pervasive or tertiary quality makes a situation more than a simple 
aggregate of atomic particulars and something less than an all- 
encompassing Absolute. The theory of quality is the basis of 
Dewey’s critique of the subject-object and the mental-physical 
dualisms, as well as the doctrine of immediate knowledge. Ex- 
periencing qualities is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
knowledge. The discussion of quality is also essential for an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the ‘‘problematic situation’’; in 
such a situation there is a positive quality of indeterminateness 
which initiates and restricts the inquiry, and this quality is trans- 
formed through the inquiry. Finally, the theory of quality is at 
the heart of Dewey’s theory of valuation and esthetics. 
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Though Dewey’s analysis of quality is extremely subtle, there 
are difficulties concerning his views. Some questions are raised 
about the consistency of Dewey’s statements on the nature of 
quality. At times, he appears to be guilty of the fallacy which he 
constantly accused other philosophers of making—hypostatization. 
The most fundamental difficulty with his theory of quality is that 
it reveals a tension between what may be called the phenomeno- 
logical and metaphysical strains in his concepts of experience and 
nature; a tension which he never successfully reconciled. 








HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


KANT’S TWO CONCEPTIONS OF WILL IN THEIR 
POLITICAL CONTEXT 1 


By Lewis WHITE BECK 


Kant’s political philosophy -has been misinterpreted in three 
ways: 


(1) Kant was individualistic in his ethics and political doe- 
trines; but the moral person is, for him, only an abstraction, a 
bearer of a formal good will which is supposed to dominate the 


concrete individual person. Since the latter is the locus of mean- 
ingful moral and political freedom, Kant’s individualism is empty 
and his theory is uniformitarian. 

(2) Kant was universalistie in his ethies and political doctrine ; 
but since the locus of freedom and value is in the individual, the 
universalism is empty and the social aspect of law is left un- 
grounded. 

(3) Kant was individualistic and libertarian in his ethies; but 
in order to give form and substance to the social and political di- 
mension of morality, he provided a political doctrine of obedience 
at all costs, which is the opposite of his moral doctrine of self- 
government. 

These three misinterpretations may be identified as the ascrip- 
tion to Kant of extreme uniformitarianism when he intended to be 
individualistic, of extreme individualism when he meant to de- 
velop an abstract and universal legal system, and of fascism or 
‘*Prussianism’’ when he was trying to establish foundations for 
republicanism. It is significant that three analogous interpreta- 
tions have been given of the philosophy of Rousseau, who influenced 


1 The entire paper, in expanded form, will be published in 1960 in Revue 
de philosophie politique. 
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Kant’s political thought. There seems to be some internal tension 
in their kind of political philosophy which leads to such diverse 
interpretations. 

Whatever may be the proper interpretation of Rousseau each 
of these interpreations of Kant is incorrect. That it is nonethe- 
less easy to render at least the first two of them plausible, however, 
lies in large part in Kant’s failure, prior to the Metaphysik der 
Sitten, to separate two conceptions of will and freedom. These 
are the conceptions of will as Wille and as Willkiir and the con- 
ceptions of freedom as autonomy and as spontaneity. 

In the major ethical writings prior to the Metaphysik der Sitten, 
these pairs of contrasting conceptions are present but not termino- 
logically distinguished, with the result that the reader (and I be- 
lieve also Kant) sometimes does not notice that there are two 
different pairs of conceptions. Generally speaking, Willkiir and 
its spontaneity are inherited from the Critique of Pure Reason, and 
Wille and its autonomy first appear in the Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals. They are handled together in the Founda- 
tions and in the second Critique, and are distinguished only in the 
later works. 

Four errors must be avoided if Kant’s theory is to be under- 
stood: (a) failure to distinguish between Wille and Willkiir; (b) 
failure to distinguish between freedom as autonomy and freedom 
as spontaneity; (c) ascription of spontaneity to Wille and of 
autonomy to Willkiir. Straightening out these matters, however, 
exposes one to temptation to another error: (d) regarding Wille 
and Willkiir as separate and necessarily opposing faculties instead 
of aspects of the activity of one will. 

When these errors are pointed out, it is easy to show the origin 
and falsity of each of the three interpretations mentioned at the 
beginning. (1) If Wille is substituted for Willkiir, the individual 
as the locus of political value and authority is lost. (2) If 
Willkiir is substituted for Wille, Kant is thought to be so indi- 
vidualistic that he provides a foundation for anarchism. (3) If 
Willkiir and Wille are regarded as separate and opposing faculties, 
and each is attributed to a different individual or institution, a 
philosophical foundation for fascism, totalitarianism, or ‘‘Prus- 
sianism’’ is found in Kant. 





JOHN DEWEY AND ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES 


By JoHN P. ANTON 


Three aspects of Dewey’s relationship to ancient philosophies 
are discussed in this paper: (1) the polemical, which refers to 
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his open rejection of the classical tradition in conjunction with 
what he suspected was pervasively dualistic in it; (2) the historico- 
contextual, which points to his cultural relativism as the context 
within which broad movements in the history of philosophy may 
be critically assessed ; and (3) the cumulative aspect, which includes 
some of the features that Dewey shared with the classical world, 
ideas, problems, methods, and solutions, which he employed in 
his own philosophy and also extended significantly. 

The polemical aspect is of questionable value as a guide to un- 
derstanding Dewey’s interpretation of Greek: philosophy. The 
polemical passages in The Quest for Certainty and Reconstruction 
in Philosophy, for example, and particularly the writings of some 
of his students who made this aspect central in their expositions 
of Dewey’s thought, are partial and misleading. Dewey’s anti- 
classical motive is to be found in his pronounced social bias, a 
motive similar to that of Plato. As a social philosopher he is 
closer to the Platonic temper but his critical analyses and empirical 
pluralism show his intellectual affinities to Aristotle as well. His 
passion for a more efficacious social intelligence interfered with 
judicious historical appraisal while it favored a bolder severance 
with traditions. An essential factor in the polemical Dewey is his 
insistence that the Greek emphasis on the cognitive mode of ex- 
perience was rooted in a leisure-class theory. Though he modified 
this view later, he never dismissed it completely. Dewey’s anti- 
dualistic campaign caused him to suspect dualisms everywhere. 
He pushed the distinctions he found in Greek thought until the 
‘*spectator theory of knowledge’’ became real to him. 

His better insights into Greek philosophy are contained in his 
article ‘‘Philosophy’’ in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
and by default, in his reply to his critics in the Schilpp volume. 
In the latter, he diagnosed the dualisms, against which he fought 
and which he sought to avoid, as belonging inherently to modern 
epistemological theories rather than stemming directly from the 
Greeks. In the former essay he comes to pay tribute to the 
Classical mind for its philosophical discoveries and also places the 
Greek outlook within its broader cultural context. Here he speaks 
approvingly of Plato, whom he finds ‘‘revolutionary,’’ while 
Aristotle is indicted as ‘‘conserving and contemplative.’’ Aris- 
totle is said to be responsible for subordinating morals to meta- 
physies and the practice of science to the speculative enjoyment of 
being. It is evident in these writings that Dewey essays to 
abandon polemies for an effort to interpret from a point of view. 

Since Dewey’s appreciation of Plato leares little doubt, the 
remainder of the paper is given to a study of his positive relation- 
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ship to Aristotle. One particular common concern is explored: 
the place of the category of Quality in their respective pluralistic 
metaphysics. It is shown that Dewey’s answer to the problem 
of quality in modern science and epistemology, as attained within 
his general theory of experience, is comparable to the one Aristotle 
gave in his biological functionalism. Both philosophers react 
against dualistic theses and reductionistic theories. The historical 
analogy obtained is: Dewey is to the Lockeans and Cartesians as 
Aristotle is to the Atomists and Platonizing Pythagoreans. Both 
sought to avoid a bifureation of nature by removing the cleavage be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities. Aristotle treated quality 
within his broader theory of ontology and psychology. Dewey of- 
fered a generalized theory of experience and experimental plural- 
ism. After a brief discussion of Dewey’s solution, the paper econ- 
cludes with certain questions related to Dewey’s theory of quality. 
The thesis is advanced that his theory stands in need of critical 
exploration and revision as an integral part of his pluralistic 
naturalism. 





& 


PHENOMENOLOGY AND THE NATURAL ATTITUDE 


By Maurice NATANSON 


Our theme is Husserl’s conception of the ‘‘natural attitude,’’ 
i.e., the taken-for-granted doxic belief in the existence and being 
of a real world ‘‘out there,’’ which not only subsists apart from 
individual awareness of it but is grasped in much the same way 
by all ‘‘normal’’ perceivers. Our purpose is to show the sig- 
nificance of a reflexive examination of the natural attitude in 
phenomenological terms. Husserl’s conception of the Lebenswelt, 
the ‘‘Life-world’’ of immediately lived experience in which the 
, concrete individual is born, exists, and dies, is taken as a general- 
ized approach to a phenomenology of the natural attitude. The 
Lebenswelt was not a theme of Husserl’s later philosophical career 
alone; rather, it was his early and persistent interest to explore 
the eidetie structure of our common-sense reality. This task has 
been carried out in brilliant detail in the writings of Alfred 
Schutz, and his theory of the typifications of daily life is presented 
and considered in contrast with the view of common-sense reality 
found in the work of some of the ordinary-language analysts. Our 
point is that the Lebenswelt of the phenomenologist is not the 
common-sense reality presupposed as the framework for the ordi- 
nary-language analyst. The analyst takes over the metaphysical 
commitments of an essentially behavioristic outlook; the phe- 
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nomenologist renders the natural attitude an explicit theme for 
examination from an immanent standpoint. The Lebenswelt is 
interpreted as the locus of our primary intentional life. Its 
‘*familiarity,’’ taken for granted by the analyst, becomes a central 
concern for the phenomenologist. Some recent attempts to con- 
nect ordinary-language analysis and phenomenology seem to in- 
dicate that the distance from Freiburg to Oxford is not as great 
as we might think. In any event, the traffic at present is very 
light. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
TRUTH IN PHYSICS 
By Pau. F. Scumipt 


I distinguish a number of different uses of the term true in 
the science of physics appropriate to a variety of different types 
of statements found in physics. The principle types are: instru- 
ment reading statements, experiment statements, law statements, 
and theories. But quite a few more are distinguished in their 
respective roles in the science. Lack of attention to these dif- 
ferences has left the erroneous impression that some empirical con- 
ception of truth is adequate as a description of the truth status 
of physies. 

The different conditions that have to be met for the justification 
of these different types of statements are enumerated. An ex- 
amination of these conditions shows that they are quite different 
from any of the traditional philosophical conceptions of truth; 
for instance: correspondence, coherence, self-evidence, intuition, 
authority, and so on. So, contrary to the view which supposes 
that some one of the philosophical conceptions would provide an 
adequate deseription of truth claims in physics, I argue that an 
examination of the types of statements and their justification eon- 
ditions shows that the uses of ‘‘true’’ in physics are quite different 


from the traditional uses of ‘‘true’’ in philosophy. An im- 
portant by-product of the analysis of these different truth condi- 
tions is to re-inforce the view of Pierre Duhem that law statements 
and theories cannot be subjected to a definitive test as true or 
false. Definite falsification by means of modus tollens and definite 


establishment by so-called crucial experiments are shown to over- 

look important features in the statement structure of physics. 
With these distinctions in hand, two more misconceptions about 

physies can be disposed of. First, it is often held that physics 
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gives us information about nature, the external world, or some- 
times even about reality. Second, some people suppose that the 
changes in physical theories as the science advances bring us 
progressively nearer to a correct account of nature or the external 
world. In the end, if we could ever obtain it, they suppose we 
would possess a correct picture of nature. Both of these views 
are found to be without foundation with reference to the truth 
conditions presented for the types of statements in physics. This 
is not intended as a refutation of a realistic view of physics nor 
as an argument for some kind of idealism. Both of these interpre- 
tations go beyond the actual meanings found in physical state- 
ments. They are philosophical parasites on physics. Physics has 
no implications for philosophy in this sense, although philosophical 
analysis of physics produces desirable clarifications on both sides. 





RANDOMNESS AS A MEANS TO FAIRNESS 
By NICHOLAS RESCHER 


The puzzle of choice between equivalent objects, current in 
philosophical discourse as the problem of Buridan’s Ass, derives 
from Aristotle (De caelo 295b24; cf. Simplicius ad hoc, Heiberg, 
533-534), and was apparently first formulated in essentially its 
classical form by the Arabic philosopher al-Ghazali (Averroes, 
Tahafut al-Tahafut, tr. van den Berg, v. I, p. 21). One of the 
most significant analyses of the problem is given by Pierre Bayle 
in his Dictionnaire (art. ‘‘Buridan*’). It is Bayle’s treatment 
which provides the basis for the present discussion. 

An interesting aspect of the concept of randomness is its 
bearing on the concept of fairness in certain situations of choice 
in which a preferential selection must be made in the face of 
equivalent claims. Let us consider this problem of exclusive choice 
between conflicting, but equally meritorious claims, assuming that 
we have a case of two conflicting claims of entirely equal strength 
to an object that cannot possibly be divided between the claim- 
ants, but must go to one or another. Precisely because each of 
the claims is assumed to be equally meritorious, it is essential for 
fairness to exclude from the mechanism of choice, by deliberate 
and calculated measures, consideration of any and all ‘‘reasons’’ 
for preferring any particular claimant. Thus no way remains 
open but to effect the choice randomly, for this is the only way 
in which it can be guaranteed that all contesting parties are treated 
with strict fairness. 

In his examination of the paradox of Buridan’s Ass, Bayle is 
the first to perceive that the problem of choice among equivalents 
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can take on two forms: (1) selection of one among several (ex- 
clusive) alternatives that are essentially identical as regards their 
desirability-status as objects of possession or realization, i.e., choice 
without preference among the objects involved (the problem of 
Buridan’s Ass) ; and (2) selection of one among several alternative 
claimants, whose claims are indivisible and uncompromisable, and 
whose claims are essentially identical in strength, and must there- 
fore in fairness be treated alike, i.e., choice without preference 
among the subjects involved. And Bayle properly recognizes that 
the device of random selection provides a means of resolution that 
is entirely appropriate for both cases alike. 

Random selection, it is clear, constitutes the sole wholly satis- 
factory manner of resolving exclusive choice between equivalent 
claims in a wholly fair and unobjectionable manner. Only random, 
and thus strictly ‘‘unreasoned,’’ choice provided an air-tight 
guarantee that there is no answer forthcoming to the question: 
‘*Why was this alternative, rather than another selected?’’ Ran- 
dom choice thus guarantees that the other alternatives might just 
as well (in the strictest of senses) have been designated. Where 
there is no way of predicting the outcome in advance, no charge of 
preferential treatment can possibly be substantiated. Thus ran- 
dom choice affords the appropriate avenue of resolution for selec- 
tion-situations in which considerations of fairness leave no other 
courses of immediate resolution open as acceptable or as defensible. 

Various practical uses of random selection—e.g., drawing 
straws to settle cases of official precedence between equivalent 
claimants, or spinning a coin to determine which player is given 
the opening move of a game—could be cited as empirical confirma- 
tion of these theoretical considerations. I find one of the most 
noteworthy to be the following. According to a New York Times 
report (Monday, January 12, 1959, page 6) ‘‘chance is the arbiter 
prescribed by Swedish law for breaking tie votes in Parliament.’’ 
The report states that ‘‘a drawing of lots may decide the fate of 
a controversial pension plan,’’ but goes on to observe that ‘‘legisla- 
tion by lottery has never yet been necessary on any major issue.’’ 








POLEMICS 
SEEMING AND BEING 


By JoHn W. YOLTon 


Phenomenalism is one of several possible ontologies. Its ex- 
istential rule is: ‘X is real=S is the content of some awareness.’ 
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Berkeley’s esse est percipi is one form of this rule. Contemporary 
discussions of phenomenalism have assumed that to be successful, 
phenomenalism must be capable of translating physical object 
statements, without remainder, into its own language. Where, as 
is always the case, the designata of physical object statements are 
taken as having a continued and independent existence, even when 
not the objects of awareness, it should be obvious that the proposed 
translation is impossible. It is impossible because the phrase 
‘physical object’ has a realist meaning in the one case, a phe- 
nomenalist meaning in the other. For the phenomenalist, what 
appears is, and is because and so long as it appears: seeming is 
being. Phenomenalism and realism are not translatable; all at- 
tempts to make them so, or to reject phenomenalism because it 
cannot translate realist physical object statements, are misguided: 
they fail to give phenomenalism its run. The phenomenalist as- 
pects of Berkeley’s ontology have been misread in this way by 
Warnock. To see that and how they have been misread will help 
shed light upon the nature of phenomenalism as an ontology. It 
will also expose the fallacy of trying to analyze one ontology in 
terms of another. 





HOW TO AVOID BEING PROFESSOR TILLICH 
By ELMER SPRAGUE 


In his Systematic Theology, Volume I, Professor Paul Tillich 
poses the ontological question, ‘‘ What is being itself?’’ Among the 
many things which he says about, and in answer to, this question, I 
have chosen to consider a few of his sentences on pages 14, 163- 
164, 186-187, 211, and 235. 

In my view, the ontological question is an interrogative illusion. 
Requiring someone to answer it bears an unfavorable resemblance 
to such a task as setting someone to make an abstract of an article, 
but rejecting his work, because what is really wanted is an abstract 
of an abstract. But that is rejected, of course, in the hope of an 
abstract of an abstract of an abstract. When the abstractor revolts 
at the prospectively endless lengthening of his task, and says, ‘‘ But 
there is nothing left to abstract,’’ we say to him, ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Don’t you know what an abstract is?’’ Or again, some- 
one is set the task of looking behind himself without :using mirrors, 
periscopes, ete. Each time he turns his head, however, we tell him 
that he carries his front with his eyes. He complains that we are 
making it impossible for him to look behind himself, but we say, 
‘*What’s the matter? Don’t you know what ‘behind you’ means?”’ 
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The ontological question has a kind of sinister alter ego, the 
question of non-being. It is ‘‘What kind of being must we at- 
tribute to non-being?’’ But before anyone starts to answer this 
question he might as well get ready to do a thorough job on the 
whole family, in which the question of non-being is only the 
patriarch. Other ranking members are ‘‘Where is nowhere?’’ 
‘*When is never?’’ and ‘‘How much is nothing?’’ not to mention 
their many cousins like ‘‘ What color is the colorless?’’ and ‘‘ Where 
is the bottom of the bottomless?’’ 

Nonetheless, Professor Tillich sends us out to look for nothing. 
Paradoxically enough, the more you seek it, the more you find your- 
self; and conversely it appears that the more you look for yourself, 
the more you find nothing. The lesson, then, would seem to be that 
we ought to keep our eyes on our knitting, looking neither too far 
to the left or the right. The proper study of mankind is man. 
But the habit of looking beyond the limits of one’s own being and 
of every other being is hard to shake off ; and we find that Professor 
Tillich would have us raise our eyes far above the mufflers we are 
making against next winter’s cold. He holds before us concerns 
that are ultimate, unconditional, total, and infinite. Here, then, 
is more food for thought; and it is to be regretted that while they 
are both easily made and appetizing in appearance, ultimate con- 
cerns turn out to be sandwiches that are all dressing and no meat. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Philosopher Looks at Science. JoHn G. KEMENY. Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand [1959]. xii, 273 pp. $4.95. 


The task which Kemeny has set for himself is the systematic 
examination of ‘‘such philosophical questions as arise in connec- 
tion with Science.’’ His treatment falls into three principal sec- 
tions, dealing with the presuppositions of science, the nature of 
scientific method, and some of the philosophical problems raised 
by modern science. Within this scope, the discussion ranges over 
such topies as the Tole of probability in science, the nature of 
measurement, the problems of the status of life and of mind, and 
the place of value-concepts in science. The level of treatment is 
such as to make the book suitable as a text for advanced-under- 
graduate courses in the philosophy of science. 

A Philosopher Looks at Science exhibits strengths which are 
unusual in a work of this scope, dealing with so wide and complex 
a range of topics, and covering such a great variety of difficult 
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and intricate problems. It is written with clarity and readability, 
and manages to convey throughout the author’s firm and confident 
grasp upon the issues with which he deals. A book of such range 
requires so great a sphere of competence that it has become normal 
to expect such works to be the products of multiple authorship, 
or even to take the form of anthologies. 

Like most current writers on the philosophy of science, Kemeny 
is unduly casual in his use of examples from the history of science. 
For example, he writes (pp. 176-177) that, on the basis of 
Lavoisier’s work on the chemistry of combustion, 


the old [phlogiston] theory was rejected and the new theory (that a substance 
is taken in during burning) was formed to explain the facts. From this 
theory many consequences were deduced and verified. For example, in 
a closed space there can be only a limited amount of this substance (oxygen) 
in the air, so when this is used up nothing more can burn in this space until 
fresh air is let in. We can easily verify this by putting a candle under an 


inverted glass, and watching it go out long before the candle is completely 
burned. 


However, just this phenomenon was one of the mainstays of the 
phlogiston theory, which held that air can readily be saturated 
with phlogiston, so that burning (animal respiration, ete.) will 
cease in experiments such as that here in question—not because 
this limited air supply cannot furnish more oxygen, but—because 
the available air cannot take on more phlogiston, having become 
fully ‘‘phlogisticated.’’ (See J. B. Conant’s excellent analysis 
of the phlogiston theory in Vol. I of the Harvard Case Histories 
in Experimental Science.) 

In several instances, Kemeny provides ready answers to the 
problems he discusses only by taking the question at issue up in its 
simplest form, without consideration of distinctions or restate- 
ments by use of which the problem could readily be reestablished. 
For example, his critique of Kant’s aprioristic Euclideanism in 
geometry (pp. 22 ff.) fails to envisage the rather straightforward 
defense of Kant’s views based on a distinction between geometries 
in the large and in the small (ie., locally). A quasi-Kantian 
conception of space as necessarily locally Euclidean is wholly 
untouched by Kemeny’s line of attack. 

With many other writers, Kemeny hews to the thesis of ‘‘the 
logical identity of the process of prediction with the process of 
explanation’’ (p. 165). But consider a law of the form: L= 
‘‘whenever the circumstance C is realized, one of the events E, or 
E, must occur, E, resulting in 99 percent of the cases, E, in the 
remaining 1 percent.’’ It clearly cannot be argued on @ priori 
grounds that a scientific law cannot have this form. Further- 
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more, it is clear that: (1) L suffices as a basis for predicting the 
occurrence of E, when the circumstance C is realized, and (2) L 
does not suffice for explaining the occurrence of E, when C is 
realized. Thus, in the face of probabilistic laws, there is no 
justification for holding that ‘‘if we look at the internal machinery 
of explanations and predictions, we fail to find any essential 
difference’’ (p. 165). 

Kemeny’s discussion of the problem ‘‘Can machines think?”’ 
(pp. 220 ff.) places far too much weight on the (unquestionable) 
fact that computing machines can carry out tasks that ‘‘would 
be called thinking, and thinking on a high level, when carried 
out by human beings’’ (p. 221, my italics). This, it seems to me, 
is wholly beside the point. A phonograph can perform processes 
which ‘‘would be called talking, and talk on a high level, when 
carried out by human beings.’’ But this does not begin to settle 
the question: ‘‘Can machines talk?’’ For, in seeking to answer 
such a question, mere analogies will get us nowhere. The very 
first requisite here must surely be a conceptual analysis of the 
idea involved (thinking, talking), and only when such a clarifica- 
tion of concepts has been effected can the question at issue be 
faced fruitfully. 

Such random criticisms as the above ought not to conceal the 
many excellent points that are made in A Philosopher Looks at 
Science. The analysis of the role of mathematics in science is 
first-rate, as is the discussion of the nature of measurement. 
Kemeny’s critique of operationalism in Chapter 7 is excellent, 
and his treatment of mechanism vs. vitalism in Chapter 9 is far 
and away the best discussion of the subject I have seen. 

The one genuinely fundamental criticism I wish to make re- 
lates to Kemeny’s conception of the nature of science itself. Here, 
his concept of the ‘‘Law of Nature’’ is basic: 


It is possible, in principle, to keep a record not only of one event, but of any 
event in the entire history of the universe. If we are then prepared to 
imagine that some all-powerful heavenly agent keeps a careful record of all 
events in the universe, then these records, together, would form a law which 
covers everything that happens in the universe. Let us call this record the 
Law of Nature. [P. 40.] 


Kemeny conceives of science as man’s quest to discover this law. 
I myself think this view is fundamentally mistaken. I think that 
the object of science is to do more than merely to describe. Sci- 
ence, to my mind, is not concerned simply with the description of 
world-history, filling in an increasingly complete record of what 
has happened. The sphere of the counterfactual is an integral 
part of the domain of science. Science sets out not merely to 
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discover what-happened, but to provide answers to questions of 
what-would-have-happened-if. For science, what actually does 
happen in the world is only the above-surface part of the iceberg, 
and his concern with it is only a fragment of his more far-reaching 
quest to explore the nature not only of the actual, but of the 
possible as well. 

Most of the questions with which Kemeny deals have been, 
and continue to be, the foci of sharp controversy and active dis- 
pute, even among the ‘‘experts.’’ To my mind, Kemeny’s tend- 
ency to underplay the controversiality of the particular positions 
he endorses is a source of some regret. But perhaps a textbook 
simply cannot also serve as a controversial treatise which, in 
addition to raising a question and indicating a preferred solution 
to it, sets out to demonstrate the adequacy of this solution in 
an ample and comprehensive way. 

No doubt, some readers will wish that problems in the field of 
their own interest and specialty had been covered more extensively. 
Certain important questions of widespread interest are only 
treated by indirection or even ignored (e.g., the scientific status 
of psychoanalysis, or the current state of ‘‘the conflict between 
science and religion’’). To say this comes down to saying only 
that if another philosopher of science had written the book he 


would have written it with different emphases. And inevitably, 
this alternative treatment too would be open to some variant of 
the foregoing eavil. 


NIcHOLAS RESCHER 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Value. DeWirr H. Parker. With a Preface 
by William K. Frankena. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press [1957]. vi, 272 pp. $5.00. 


This book, left incomplete by DeWitt Parker upon his death 
in 1949, was completed and edited by Professor William K. 
Frankena. While there is some thinning out at the end, the 
earlier and central part is substantial—especially Parker’s expo- 
sition of his definition of value, his reckoning with rival theories, 
and his treatment of essential factors and dimensions of value. 
The book will be of interest to many philosophers for what it 
shows of the trend that Parker’s thought was taking in the field 
to which he had devoted so much of his intellectual labor, and the 
way in which he was attempting to fuse the now older general 
value theory with current directions of interest. But even 
apart from this, it is good to have the work in its own terms; for 
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it exhibits a number of features that are strikingly frontier-like 
in their treatment of issues of value theory. I refer to its phe- 
nomenological sensitivity, its conscious generalization of aesthetic 
categories, and its use of the idea of psychological depth. 

Phenomenological description permeates the work, carried on 
without fanfare or the need to build up a metaphysics around it. 
Much of what begins as epistemological discussion—for example, 
the different ways a non-existent object, or a general object, or 
an individual object, enters into desire—turns quickly into phe- 
nomenal description of value experience. One is constantly aware 
of the way in which Parker is savoring the value situation. He 
turns G. E. Moore’s indefinable quality into a peculiar tang of 
good and evil, ‘‘as unique as yellow or the taste of a lemon’’ 
(p. 48). Nor does the very language of ethical theories escape 
this value scrutiny: he finds the term ‘pro-attitude’ barbarous; 
odjects to ‘tittingness,’ and even proposes ‘volitional’ to replace 
what he calls the barbarism of ‘emotive’ (although it is rather the 
feeling of wish than the activism of will that is prominent in 
his analysis). 

As we might expect from Parker’s work in the theory of art, 
the aesthetic phase of experience bulks large in his analysis of 
value. For example, in considering the role of memory and 
imagination, we find: ‘‘values are a three-part musical compo- 
sition, a running melody, with a base accompaniment of echoes 
and a treble of anticipations’’ (p. 103). He goes, however, be- 
yond mere analogy, and looks deliberately for clues in aesthetic 
models. Thus, in introducing the analysis of dimensions of 
value, he employs a musical model, suggesting that ‘‘we can cor- 
relate the dimensions of value with those of tone, as follows: 
intensity with loudness, duration with duration, volume with 
volume, quality with timbre, height with pitch, and harmony 
with consonance’’ (p. 105). It is important to note that he does 
not argue for a dimension on the basis of the analogy, but uses 
it to suggest qualities and differences which he first noted clearly 
in the aesthetic domain and which he then looks for among values 
generally. Thus volume—massive and voluminous, or thin and 
small—is traced as dependent on the complexity of the pattern 
of desire. And height is explicated as an independent dimension 
not equivalent merely to resultant rank on the basis of other 
dimensions; Parker discovers its unique feature to be degree of 
disinterestedness or self-transcendence. Whatever be the out- 
come of such investigation, the procedure of exploiting models 
consciously rather than allowing them to operate unrecognized, 
and deliberately trying out ones that have been less frequently 
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applied to general value theory, seems to me a highly fruitful 
one. And more particularly at a time when economic models 
with a strong rationality component are being developed with the 
tools of symbolic logic, the collateral use of aesthetic models may 
prevent an undue narrowing. 

The third feature I have called attention to is the use of the 
idea of psychological depth. Parker does this as a matter of 
course. It seems to represent the influence of psychoanalytic 
theory, but there is no detailed specific theory offered. And yet 
the sense that there is always depth makes his approach to value, 
one might almost say, three-dimensional rather than simply on 
the surface. How it does this can perhaps best be seen in his 
very definition of value. Whereas familiar competing definitions 
are cast in terms of desire or else of pleasure, Parker feels en- 
titled to say: ‘‘We may, therefore, define value as either a joy- 
giving activity or passivity or else as the assuagement of desire; 
the two definitions come to the same thing’’ (p. 14). The logic 
of his argument is something like this. So many of our satisfac- 
tions come from the assuagement of desire, that we begin to 
wonder about unsought pleasures. If there is no prior desire 
for them, may there not be a desire within them? Unless we are 
hungry, food does not taste as good. Perhaps the desires are 
subconsciously present in the unsought cases. We may thus work 
on the general hypothesis so consonant with contemporary psy- 
chology, that ‘‘every activity or passivity is really an impulse 
and that its joy is the assuagement of that impulse.’’? He does 
not, of course, stop there. At various points he attempts to 
differentiate phenomenally the phases of the experience—for in- 
stance, the joy of realizing from the joy of the realized, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are satisfied, and so on. And a 
great part in the study of the organization of value centers about 
the role played by what Parker calls the matrix self, a kind of 
life-plan, which has both behavioral and phenomenal and depth 
components. But the appeal to underlying impulse does not 
merely serve in a general explanatory way. It enters into the 
analysis of specific crucial issues in moral theory, especially 
interpersonal relations and the account of obligation. The very 
conception of value is extended to embrace a level of satisfactions 
arising from meeting personal-social standards, and these are 
taken to be based ultimately on a love or desire for union (pp. 
19-20). This social nature of mind ensures the attuning of one’s 
mind to others’ vibrations (p. 248), so that duty is not to be 
analyzed as independent of desire, but as expressing @ particular 
desire and the way it flowers in interpersonal relations. In all 
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these ways in which Parker goes beyond the surface data to forces 
in the human constitution, there is the recognition that the formu- 
lations depend on the picture of man, and at least in his pro- 
cedure the suggestion that the constructs of value theory embody 
resultant correlation of different components in the total situation. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of this generally descrip- 
tive and causal orientation, Parker does not feel it necessary to 
take a cognitive interpretation of value statements. ‘‘ Value state- 
ments,’’ he maintains, ‘‘are vectorial currents of feeling which 
overflow into expressive media and as such are neither true nor 
false’ (p. 68). At first this is surprising, for when we remember 
that value was defined as the assuagement of desire, we expect the 
statement that something is valuable to mean that it will assuage 
desire. But perhaps he was not defining the term ‘value’ as it 
appears in discourse, so much as analyzing what is going on in 
an experience of value. Statements as existential acts are thus 
reduced to their proper proportion as part of the set of occur- 
rences when people have value experiences. How far they are 
vectorial currents of feeling or how far these are concomitant 
components alongside of a cognitive core, is of course the issue 
of the controversy over emotivism in the past- two decades. It 
may be that in the descriptive-existential framework Parker was 
using, more place should have been left for possible varieties of 
patternings in judgmental acts and assertion, rather than force 
them all into a uniform feeling analysis. This is a separate 
question. But what is philosophically salutary in Parker’s ap- 
proach is the recognition that the basic analysis of value is not 
equivalent to the narrower analysis of value statements. In fact 
there is always a parallelism between the value statement and the 
descriptive statement of its occurrence: ‘‘it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance that corresponding to every practical volitional statement, 
there are one or more conditional predictive, empirical propo- 
sitions’? (p. 87). Thus the fullest understanding of the total 
goings-on will not come from simply the inner force of the feeling 
in judgment. He is not substituting a logic of the will for a 
knowledge of phenomena, as so often happens in this area. It is 
this breadth of approach that I find particularly refreshing in the 
book. For it suggests—even if only in outline—how one may 
incorporate the results of current analytical ethics into value 
theory today, without making it a substitute for the more basic 
established lines of inquiry. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
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““SCEEN EEA... 


INTERNATION REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 

A REVIEW COVERING ALL SCIENCES) 

(1960—4th year) 
Chief-Editor: P. BONETTI 

Scientific Committee: G. ABETTI - BR. ALMAGIA - L. CALIFANO - G. 
COLONNETTI - A. GHIGI - F. GIORDANI - M. GORTANI - G. LEVI 
DELLA VIDA - G. MONTALENTI - A. NICEFORO - E. PERSICO - M. 

PONZO - F. SEVERI - 8. TONZIG 


“SCIENTIA” is the om review of its type which - has a world wide cir- 


culation - deals with the most recent and fundamental problems of all 
branches of science - can boast among its contributors of the most illus- 

trious men of science in the whole world - publishes the articles in the 
native language of their Authors (English, French, B gene German, 
Spanish). Each issue includes a Supplement cont plete French 

— of the articles which in the text are published in Seer other than 
rench 


“SCIENTIA” has therefore a very strong appeal to the scientific-minded 
reader all over the world. 


Full details and a free back copy will be sent by applying to 


‘“*“SCIENTIA,,—ASSO (Como, Italy) 


sending $0.25, or equivalent amount in other currency, preferably in 
air-mail postage stamps of your country, merely to cover packing and 
postage. For a number of the current year, please send $1.20, or equiva- 
lent amount in other currency, which will be deducted from the sub- 
scription price. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: $14.00 U.S.A. 























A challenging anthology of ideas... 


Dr. Adrienne Koch's 


PHILOSOPHY FOR A TIME 
BF I oe pitie te docren sae 


The crisis of modern civilization is explored 
here in selected writings by fifteen of the 
greatest thinkers of our time: Toynbee, Ein- 
stein, Silone, Forster, Clark, Fromm, Buber, 
Maritain, Niebuhr, Radhakrishnan, Sartre, 
Popper, Russell, Hook and Jaspers. Dr. 
Koch has skillfully selected excerpts from the 
work of each man and has arranged them to 
give the essence of each writer’s thinking 
about the crisis of our time. In illuminating 
chapters of her own, Dr. Koch sets the thought 
of the various philosophers in overall per- 
spective and explores the role of philosophy 
in today’s troubled world. 





$5.95 at all bookstores 














E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


“If John Dewey hadn’t existed, he would have had to 
be invented.” —JAMES CONANT, Time Magazine 


John Dewey 
Dictionary of Education 


Edited by DR. RALPH B. WINN, 
witha Foreword by Professor John Herman Randall, Jr. 


Here is a careful compilation of Dewey's basic as well as casual theories 
and statements on the subject of education and pedagogy. 


Dewey is a master of the pithy saying, of compressed incisive thought; 
and the apothegms here collected are too full of suggestion and wisdom 
to be left buried in the discursive pages from which they were culled. 
The Dewey who punctuates his reasoned arguments with these effective 
sayings is not the whole Dewey, of course: the serious reader will want 
to go on to explore the longer passages of analysis of which these con- 
centrated statements are the climax. But this provocative “dictionary” 
makes clear that John Dewey can rank with the best of those whose 
wisdom has produced the literature of “‘philosophical thoughts.” $3.75 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 





